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Can sickness bea 


» 


““God’s plans are long-range plans. We do 
not know the plot of any story until we have 
read the last chapter. This is true also of the 
sickness of a believer. It must be viewed in the 
perspective of eternity, where the last chapter 
of our lives is read. ... In times of sickness God 
aims to draw us closer to Himself so that we may 
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_ blessing in disguise’ 


be aware that underneath are the everlast 
arms. He often speaks to us more clez 
through passages of His Word. . . they n 
convey to us a meaning and a power that m 
us ‘more than conquerors through Him t 
loved us.’ ’’ — From one of the devotions 
NEW FRONTIERS FOR SPIRITUAL LIVING. 
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troubles, NEW FRONTIERS FOR SPIRITUAL I 
ING by Charles A. Behnke will help you -; 
new goals for living. This book of 43 de 
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Friend you need when you're alone and st 
you how to rededicate your time and abilitie 
service to Christ and the church. J/08 pa 
Cloth. $2.00. 
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“Brussels Church Grateful 


“My fellow members and I are 
eply grateful for Synod’s help to 
‘ry Sainte Trinité Congregation in 
fussels,” writes Mr. J. L. Schwen- 
en, former member of Hope 
“nurch, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


Though Protestantism is “an in- 


i 


juntry nominally 99 per cent Ro- 
an Catholic,’ Mr. Schwennesen 
ds in his congregation a “special 
iidication and devotion which is 
\pbably not matched by many 
urches in America.” 

Lutheran Hour. broadcasts over 
dio Luxembourg bring Rev. Cor- 
il J. Hobius inquiries from “all 
Its of Belgium,” he notes. 

The 10-year-old church looks 
award to becoming a “mother” to 
‘her missions in Belgium. Z 


| Pupils and teachers of Sainte Trinité 
Congregation, Brussels, Belgium 
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In a forthcoming issue of the Witness the various points of view 
expressed in “Letters” on integration (published and unpublished) 
will be summarized and evaluated for study and discussion. 
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The Christian ministry is a divinely 
instituted office. While all Christians 
are priests before God, it remains a 
fact that the ministry requires men 
with a special call and special quali- 
fications. Paul stated this when he said, 
“Let a man so account of us [let a man 
so look at us] as of the ministers of 
Christ and stewards of the mysteries of 
God.” 

The Christian ministry is not, as 
some Roman Catholic scholars would 
have us believe, a continuation of the 
Old Testament priesthood; nor does 
the ministry confer upon a man cer- 
tain rights and privileges which were 
first given to the apostles and were 
transmitted by the laying on of hands, 
as the Episcopal Church teaches; nor 
does the Christian ministry give a man 
the lordship over Christian people, over 
Christian congregations, as some legal- 
istic clerics may think. The Christian 
ministry is simply a continuation of 
Christ’s prophetic ministry. 


THE AUTHORITY 


Our Lord Himself said, “As My Fa- 
ther hath sent Me, even so send I you.” 
Paul put it another way when in his 
valedictory address he told the preach- 
ers in Ephesus, “Take heed unto .. . 
all the flock over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers.” Ac- 
cordingly the Christian minister is an- 
swerable to God and to God alone in 
the performance of his duties. 

If a man works for a contractor, he 
is answerable to that contractor. If he 
works as a hired hand on a farm or 
a ranch, he is responsible to the owner, 
If he works in a factory, he is answer- 
able to his foreman. But the Christian 
minister is answerable to God alone. 

For that reason Paul was able to say, 
and every Christian minister can say 
with Paul: “He that judgeth me is the 
Lord.” For every Christian pastor there 
is high comfort in the knowledge that 
finally and ultimately he is answerable 
to God, and to God alone. This knowl- 
edge will cause him to evaluate his 
ministry properly. In the performance 
of his duties he will not be moved by 
the whims and the caprices of the la- 
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dies’ aid; he will not be unduly co 
cerned about his popularity with t 
voters’ assembly; he will not be : 
ecclesiastical politician, seeking t 
plaudits of the brethren in the Distri 
or in Synod. Rather, he will live | 
one standard, and one standard alo: 
— the standard set by the great apos: 
when he said: “It is required in ste 
ards that a man be found faithful.” 
Any Christian minister who lives | 
that standard can stand boldly on t! 
Last Day before the Throne of Grac 
When he appears before the great ai 
righteous Judge, and that Judge sa 
to him, “Where are the souls I 4 
trusted to your care during your vari 
ministry?” he need not hang his he: 
in shame. Rather he can say, “O Lor 
in my ministry I was guilty of mai 
sins, sins of Omission and commissiG 
Of this, however, I am certain and su 
—I lived by the standard set by Ya 
great apostle; I recognized my positi: 


as a steward, and as such I was faii 
roll,” 


THE MESSAGE 


God’s Word is the message of f 
Lutheran ministry; and it must be Go) 
Word in its entirety. Paul said, — 
have not shunned to declare unto yy 
the whole counsel of God.” WhetH 
a doctrine pleases or irritates, whetH 
it is easy to understand or difficult 
comprehend — so long as it is grouné 
in God’s Word, it must be preached. 

The Christian ministry must conce 
itself not only with the preaching 
God’s Word in its entirety; the Chi 
tian ministry must also preach Go 
Word in its purity. 

For many years there taught at Ce 
cordia Seminary a man by the name: 
Francis Pieper. In his classes Piey 
had as a sort of slogan, or watchwo: 
the words taken from First Peter: 
any man speak, let him speak as 
oracles of God.” Thank God, the 
sands of young men have gone into 
ministry with Francis Pieper’s cour 
ringing in their ears and with one 
on their spirit, one resolve — to prez 
God’s Word in its purity. 

However, the message of the Ch 
tian ministry must also be God’s Wé 
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ne. The rallying cry of the Refor- 
tion was “Sola Scriptura.” In our 
, particularly, this emphasis on the 
t Scriptura principle must ever be 
amount. Human traditions, synodi- 
resolutions, the dicta of ecclesias- 
1 bureaucrats, congregational regu- 
Ons, pious talk —none of these must 
tr be used by the Christian minister, 
the Lutheran minister especially, 
bind the consciences of God’s peo- 

His message must ever be God’s 
rd alone. 


THE PURPOSE 


rhe message of the Christian minis- 
is necessary in every age. Its im- 
ative necessity becomes more ap- 
ent when we reflect on the fact that 
per cent of our fellow Americans are 
even nominal members of any Vis- 
‘branch of Christendom. When we 
r reports from men in the foreign 
sion fields regarding the rapid in- 
ase in the population of the pagan 
‘Id; when we consider that approxi- 
tely 17,000,000 children — almost 
entire generation — in America 
le are growing up without any type 
religious instruction whatsoever — it 
specially apparent that the message 
the Christian minister must be 
ached, and be preached effectively. 
n preaching his message the Chris- 
| minister must recognize that he 
st also edify, he must build up the 
rch of God. We assume that peop!c 
w in knowledge, truth, and grace. 
hat is true, all preaching and teach- 
whether in the pulpit, in the Bible 
s, in the Sunday school, in confir- 
ion instruction, in the myriad of 
sidiary organizations in a Christian 
gregation today — all preaching and 
hing must have as its aim the edi- 
iz, the building up, of the church 
God in order that people may grow 
cnowledge, truth, and grace. 
‘he Christian minister, in preaching 
message, must also preach against 
No small number of preachers 
e gained considerable popularity by 
r ability to denounce sin. They 
1t to the rise of atheistic commu- 
n and denounce it eloquently. They 
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assert that America spends more on 
liquor than it does on education; they 
emphasize the sex sins of the stars of 
stage and screen. Preaching against 
sin, however, must reach the point at 
which the prophet Nathan arrived 
when he said to David, “Thou art the 
man.” 

Finally, the Christian minister must 
concern himself with the preaching of 
comfort. When Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon, the great Nonconformist 
English preacher, was approaching his 
end, one of his friends asked him if 
he would do anything differently if he 
had the opportunity to relive his min- 
istry. Spurgeon replied, “Yes, I would; 
I would preach more comfort.” 

We need to emphasize the preaching 
of comfort today. The average person 
who sits in a Lutheran pew constantly 
faces the hard and disheartening reali- 
ties of life — and life is difficult at its 
best. He comes to church not to be 
exhorted into supporting some synodi- 
cal program in stewardship, evangelism, 
or education, but he comes to receive 
strength from God’s Word which would 
sustain him through the difficult days 
of the rest of the week. 


THE GLORY 


The following paragraphs from the 
October 1950 Cresset describe beauti- 
fully the glory of the ministry: 

“Modern literature has not been 
very kind to preachers; even the movies 
often present a caricature of the high- 
est and greatest profession on this side 
of eternity. Again and again I have 
squirmed when I have seen the utterly 
false and unreal portrayals of clergy- 
men in the 20th-century novel. Clergy- 
men are and always have been the real 
spine and heart of the Church Militant. 
And so I always feel deeply regretful 
when I find that many in the 20th cen- 
tury, even the average members of the 
Christian church, are not even re- 
motely aware of the tremendous diffi- 
culties and the shining glory of the 
tasks which these men do so quietly 
year after year as time moves toward 
the eternal. 

“Many years ago on a cool Judaean 
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evening, a man said to a few fisher- 
men, ‘As My Father hath sent Me, so 
send I you.’ Once and for all time this 
sentence established the greatest line 
of work, of authority and responsibility. 
It ran a straight line of purpose and 
work from God the Father to God the 
Son to the lowliest of His servants in 
the hidden corners of the earth. There 
is no vagueness of purpose in the mis- 
sion of the holy ministry. Just as the 
Son of God Himself knew exactly what 
He wanted to do on this side of heaven, 
so all His servants have a clear, definite, 
and specific task to do His will no mat- 
ter what the cost or consequences or 
reward. 

“Sometimes I think we should look 
more closely and warmly at our preach- 
ers. Their task, and their only task, is 
to proclaim Him to the hearts of men; 
to bring Him into the life of our world; 
to hold Him high before our sightless 
age. In these days of scattered energies 
and loose purposes, of mistaking means 
for ends, of feverish concern for the 
immediate and the temporal, it will be 
well for us to remember that some men 
have been set aside for this supreme 
purpose in life. They are sent and driy- 
en men; they have no will of their 
own; they have no purposes but the pur- 
poses of God in Christ. There is a glory 
in their work that is not of earth or 
time — the glory of a life spent wholly 
in the service of God, that looks for 
no human reward and most assuredly 
does not get it. The glory of the great 
burdens of mind and soul in themselves 
and others, borne steadily from hour 
to hour and from day to day and from 
year to year, laid moment by moment 
at the feet of Him whose messengers 
they are —the glory of going on and 
on against misunderstanding and in- 
difference — the glory of giving Christ 
and themselves without counting the 
cost in a world that exists only to get — 
the glory of preaching and teaching the 
story of Him who was and is despised 
and rejected of men—the glory of 
finally coming home, His Word on their 
lips and a few souls in their hands to 
hear His ‘Even so send I you’ changed 
forever into ‘Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant.’ ” 


t was late on a penetratingly cold 

evening when layman Brown re- 
turned home from a voters’ meeting 
and complained to his wife: 

“TI don’t know what we're going to 
do with that preacher of ours. He’s 
always bringing up new ideas, con- 
stantly suggesting changes. Isn’t he 
ever satisfied?” 

And then, taking a hard look at the 
clock radio, which was set to play get- 
up music in less than six hours, he 
added, “Besides, I wonder what he does 
with his time between Sundays.” 

When Pastor Johnson returned to the 
parsonage from the same meeting that 
evening, he relayed his discourage- 
ment to his wife with special emphasis 
on the seeming lack of co-operation he 
was receiving from the voters. 

She listened patiently and then asked, 
“What do laymen expect of their pastor 
anyway?” 

What does a layman expect of his 
pastor? 

This article assumes that the pastor 
is a sincere Lutheran Christian who has 
been adequately trained in Synod’s 
schools to serve his Lord faithfully as 
shepherd of the congregation. With 
this background in mind, a layman ex- 
pects his pastor first and foremost to 
have — 


@ A love for people. A full measure 
of this qualification will encompass all 
the others. The pastor who is sin- 
cerely sympathetic to the sorrows and 
joys of his parishioners, genuinely 
humble in his dealings with problem 
cases, intelligently co-operative with his 
lay leaders, and immeasurably under- 
standing where the frailties of the weak 
_in faith are concerned — such a pastor 
will have little difficulty in promoting 
his ideas for the welfare of the con- 
gregation. 

His love for people should be so 
intense that he finds true happiness in 
sacrificing his own comfort and con- 
venience for others. This will be con- 
tagious. The manifestation of this love 
will be an example and an encourage- 
ment for his laymen to do likewise, 
with the result that both pastor and 
congregation will more nearly resemble 
the Christ who lives in them. Another 
quality the layman expects of his pastor 
is — 
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@ Ability to recognize his own limi- 
tations. Obviously no pastor has an un- 
limited amount of time, and nobody 
can have all the abilities necessary to 
please everybody — much less God! 

But the loving pastor, realizing the 
talents which he lacks, enlists the help 
of others. He taps the resources of time 
and talent in the congregation. To this 
extent, he should be — 


@ An organizational man. Not for the 
sake of organization but to harness the 
manpower of his congregation to serve 
the Savior by enlisting individuals and 
organizations in making mission calls, 
visiting the sick, training the young, 
counseling with those who need guid- 
ance, listening to those who offer their 
advice and experience, maintaining pro- 
grams which serve the Savior in the 
church’s organizations — thus sharing 
with others the glories — and the heart- 
aches — of his ministry. 

To organize his people for action and 
service, the pastor should be — 


@ A funnel and not a bottleneck. Con- 
trary to some popular conceptions, all 
the idea eggs laid in St. Louis are not 
spoiled when they are sent out in the 
field to hatch. When materials come to 
the pastor from District or synodical 
headquarters, the church’s auxiliary 
organizations, or similar groups sug- 
gesting ideas to the congregation for 
the promotion of the Kingdom in the 
congregation, the effective pastor does 
not let them accumulate on his desk 
or sweep them into the wastebasket. 
They are addressed to the congregation 
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he serves, and he doesn’t ignore t 
on the grounds he “doesn’t have tim 
Instead, the wise pastor, recogr 
ing the time-saving value of all 
advance planning which has gone 1 


these materials, makes use of t 

resources. He channels the mater 
for study, appraisal, and possible act 
to an appropriate congregational or’ 
ganizational committee, which in ti 
determines whether the idea can 

adapted or adopted. 

In his job of funneling resource 1 
terials he urges his congregation: 
utilize the evangelistic impact of Sync 
television program, The Lutheran Ha 
The Family Worship Hour, and of 
mass media programs. He is — 


© Mission-minded. Not only by spe 
ing up for foreign missions but also 
expressing his willingness to rele 
several of his best contributors, if nee 
sary, to form the nucleus of a new 1 
sion. When confronted with the bua 
choice of a salary raise or a major cd 
tribution for missions, he chooses 
latter with faith in God’s word: “Seek 
first the kingdom of God . . . and 
these things shall be added unto ya 

He does not let love of mate 
things overtake him. This suggests - 
a pastor is a — 


® Team worker. Laymen don’t eX} 
their pastor to be a mimeograph op! 
tor, office file clerk, secretary, fine 
officer, money-changer, ticket se> 
odd-job man. If he has a loving attit 
and considers himself a part of the te 
and not a grandstand hero, he will B 
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ice file clerk? 


-.. secretary’ 
. finance officer? 


... ticket seller? 
... odd-job man? 


... money-changer? 


bat Sie: a 
LAYMAN 


2 
expect of Hi. 


PASTOR? 


le difficulty enlisting all the help he 
ds. 

n his efforts to secure this help, he 
| find numerous frustrations which 
uire the utmost — 


Patience. Contrary to the immedi- 
results which are often expected in 
commercial world, church work 
y be somewhat slower. Perhaps God 
His infinite wisdom has a reason for 
aying plans and action. 
Vhen all these qualifications are con- 
ised into the one prime requisite — 
e for people — the pastor who has 
m will — 


Preach relevant sermons. The 20 to 
minutes in the pulpit are without 
1bt the most important period in the 
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pastor’s weekly schedule. Here he can 
reach the largest number of his pa- 
rishioners at one time. Most laymen 
don’t expect their pastor to be a great 
orator. All they expect is the whole 
counsel of God brought to them in a 
manner which helps them apply these 
truths to their daily lives. Normally 
about 99 per cent of the audience in 
front of him are baptized and confirmed 
Christians; therefore he should preach 
faith-strengthening as well as faith- 
starting messages. 

Defining gobbledygook in sermons 
as a situation in which “words conceal 
meaning rather than reveal it,” the 
editor of a District WiTNEss supple- 
ment recently wrote: “When I find my- 
self wandering around in words, it’s be- 
cause I didn’t think the point through 
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clearly ahead of time. The hay might 
have been there, but it wasn’t baled.” 
It takes time to prepare a good 
sermon. The pastor can’t preach to the 
needs of his members unless he visits 
them, knows their problems and heart- 
aches, understands their backgrounds 
and living circumstances. This takes 
time — much time — but that kind of 
pastoral love and care will enlist the 
co-operation of parishioners who will 
relieve the pastor of many duties of 
serving tables both inside and outside 
the congregation. In other words, a lay- 
man expects his pastor to have a — 


® Good sense of the value of time. 
Some pastors are constantly flitting 
about the country attending meetings, 
speaking at conferences, and _ telling 
others how to improve their congrega- 
tions. In the meantime their own con- 
gregation suffers from lack of personal 
attention. 

Some of this extra activity may be 
necessary. If a congregation is blessed 
with a pastor who has the ability to 
serve the church at large, the congrega- 
tion should be willing to share his tal- 
ents and some of his time with groups 
who are in need of his counsel and his 
services. It might even do the pastor 
(and ultimately the home congregation) 
some good to get away occasionally and 
“find out how the other half lives.” 
But his enthusiasm for work outside the 
congregation should be tempered with 
a recognition that his first duty is the 
loving care of his own congregation. 

In this same vein: While a congrega- 
tion should be interested in having its 
pastor improve his education, the con- 
gregation will suffer if outside study 
and attendance at a neighboring college 
or university require an inordinately 
large amount of his time. 


@ Finally, a layman expects his pastor 
to seek all the qualities necessary to a 
successful ministry from the only source 
— God — through diligent prayer. 

What does a layman expect of his 
pastor? Good sermons? Leadership? 
Organizational ability? Mission-minded- 
ness? Patience? Humility? A good 
sense of the value of time? Yes — but 
far more important than all these, and 
yet encompassing them all, a genuine 
love for people. 
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PASTOR DIES IN SACRISTY 
AFTER FUNERAL SERVICE 


Rev. Robert G. Lange, 57, pastor of 
Zion Church, St.Louis, Mo., died unex- 
pectedly of a heart attack Jan. 4 after 
concluding a funeral service. 


He had gone to the sacristy to remove 
his vestments. When he failed to appear 
for the recessional, some members of the 
church entered the vestry and found him 
unconscious. 

Artificial respiration was applied by 
a son-in-law of the deceased for whom 
Pastor Lange had conducted the service. 


‘Il believe he was probably dead at the 
time,’’ says another son-in-law, Dr. James 
G. Manz, pastor of First St. Paul’s Church, 
Chicago. 

While Pastor Lange was taken by am- 
bulance to the St. Louis Lutheran Hospital, 
where he was pronounced dead, Dr. Manz 
took charge of the funeral. 

A graduate of the St. Louis seminary, 
Pastor Lange served churches in Texas, 
Illinois, and Arkansas before coming to 
Zion Church in 1943. He was a member 
of Synod’s Foreign Mission Board from 
1944 to 1956, when he had a_ heart 
attack. 


Because members of Zion Church com- 
mented that ‘‘Pastor Lange seemed to be 
and 


” 


preaching his own funeral sermon 
that it was an ‘‘unforgettable sermon,”’ the 
WITNESS asked Dr. Manz to reconstruct 
the sermon on the basis of Pastor Lange’s 


notes. (See next column.) 

“His outline was very complete and 
says Dr. Manz. “‘It enabled me 
to recall many of his exact words.” 

“His death,’’ adds the Chicago pastor, 
“is a solemn reminder to all of us to be 
ready... 


clear,’ 


“In this high-tension atomic age death 
will probably come suddenly and unex- 
pectedly to increasing numbers of peo- 
ple. Every human being must heed the 
words of the prophet Amos: ‘Prepare to 
meet your God.’ One does not know if 
Pastor Lange suspected that his own death 
would come so soon. It was apparent to 
everyone in the church, however, that he 
was speaking from the depths of his 
own heart and experience. The sermon, 
‘A Peaceful Departure,’ not only comforted 
a bereaved widow and family, but Pastor 
Lange also instructed many people and 
gave a most impressive confession of his 
own faith and a testimony of his own hope 
of eternal life through Christ. It was 
really a beautiful way for a pastor to die.” 
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When the aged Simeon held the 
Christ Child in his arms, he truly cele- 
brated Christmas. There were no trees, 
tinsel, or any of the material or external 
things that we now have in this season 
of the year. Yet when Simeon held the 
Christ Child in his arms that day in 
the temple at Jerusalem, it was truly 
Christmas. Simeon knew that the an- 
cient promises of God had now been 
fulfilled. He held the Child, not only 
in his arms but by faith also in his 
heart. Therefore he was happy, and he 
was fearless. 

You, dear friends, will always re- 
member the Christmas of 1959. John 
Manewal, your dearly beloved husband, 
father, and friend, was still with you. 
He had a wonderful Christmas this 
year. There had indeed been surgery in 
the hospital, pain, and a rather long 
period of recovery. Yet God’s Word 
had strengthened his faith in Christ. 
The Christmas observances in church 
and home were about the last important 
thing he did on this earth. When death 
came, rather suddenly at the end, it 
really demonstrated that the Christian’s 
death is “‘a peaceful departure.” 


It is-a serious thing for a man to 
die. Death is never to be viewed with 
levity. The moment is solemn and mo- 
mentous. Body and soul then separate. 
The body is laid to rest in the grave 
and slowly turns to dust, awaiting the 
day of God’s final judgment. 

Men cling to life. They shrink back 
from facing death. Yet it comes. It 
came to your beloved husband and 
father. Sooner or later it will come to 
each of us. I can speak to you with 
a degree of understanding and sym- 
pathy because I, too, have been at the 
very threshold of death during my re- 
cent illnesses. Mr. Manewal and I be- 
came well acquainted as we spoke of 
life and death, sin and salvation. He 
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A 
Peaceful | 
Departure 


The text: Lord, now lettest Thou 
servant depart in peace, according to 
word, for mine eyes have seen Thy | 


vation, (Luke 2:29, 30) 


knew what sin and death were, but: 
knew that his Savior was the Victor é 
Redeemer; all of his trust was in HI 


Death is terrible because it is the 
sult of sin. “The wages of sin is dea 
Death was not originally present to 1 
rify men in the Garden of Eden. De 
entered the world when Adam and E 
transgressed God’s commandment. 
came into the world through one m 
and death through sin, and so de: 
spread to all men because all 
sinned.” 


Simeon was already an aged 
when he embraced the Christ Child. ° 
knew very well that he would soon « 
yet he did not fear death. “Lord,”’ 
said, “now I am ready to die.” 


Why could Simeon be so confi 
and fearless? Because he believed 
Jesus Christ, God’s Son, as his Sav 
and Redeemer. He trusted in God ¢ 
in His holy Word of promise. He ] 
the joy of salvation and the assurai 
of peace with his Maker. He had s; 
the Savior —in his arms and with 
eyes of faith. Death had no powe 
terrify and alarm him. He looked 1 
ward to the fullness of joy and gl 
which God has promised His child 


The death of a Christian is really 
trance into heaven. Simeon was re: 
to depart this life because he knew t 
through Christ he would go to a be 
home. Death would bring him rel 
and rest from all the burdens, we 
and trials of this present life. E 
blessed it would be to depart from 
earthly life, this vale of tears! 


May this divine truth comfort y 
dear friends, who mourn the passing 
your loved one. 


May this funeral and God’s tr 
which we have heard this afternoon 
monish us all to be ready when we f 
our Lord Jesus Christ in judg 
whenever He calls us. 


“ce 
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om this pulpit in St. Andrew’s Church, Eisleben, Luther preached his last sermon. 
p died across the street a few blocks from his birthplace. 


I wonder if our brothers and sisters in America, in the 
andinavian countries, and wherever else Lutheran churches 
n be found, realize that the home of Martin Luther, the 
me of our Reformer, is part of the so-called “German 
emocratic Republic,” where a deliberate policy of sovieti- 
tion is being carried out. 

Luther was born and he died in the city of Eisleben. 
© went to school in Magdeburg and Eisenach. He studied 
Erfurt, and it was there that he entered the monastery. 
Wittenberg he became a professor and a preacher. There 
posting of the 95 Theses took place, the act that became 
© very spark of the Reformation. It was in Leipzig that 

disputed with Eck. In the Wartburg, Martin Luther 
anslated the Bible. All of these places —as well as the 
ies of Torgau and Schmalkalden —lie in that part of 
srmany which is dominated by the Soviets. One must 
alize the contrast of what happened then and what is hap- 
ning now. 


D 


Then and Now 


Then the conscience of one man, struggling for the grace 
God, was not satisfied by even the greatest fervor of con- 
3sion and of an ascetic life. It found peace only in the new 
covery of the joyful message of being saved by grace 
mé, by the grace which God grants the believer in Jesus 
irist. Now the responsibility of man before God is com- 
stely denied by the communist rulers and functionaries. 
science is no longer supposed to inquire what is good 
evil in accordance with God’s will. Man is supposed to 
nk, judge, act as prescribed by the Marxist doctrine and 
Otalitarian state. 

Then the word of the Lord and Redeemer of the world 
gan to shine like a new star over Germany. Now it is to 
replaced by a supposedly foolproof science and a man- 
ide idea of world redemption. 

Then the theses of the Wittenberg monk awakened man’s 
ascience to independent judgment. Now the people are 
luced or enslaved through propaganda, indoctrination, or 
: application of force. 

Then one lone individual proclaimed in the face of the 
peror and the state: “I cannot recant, because it is neither 
e nor advisable to do anything against one’s conscience.” 
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Luther’s 
Home: 
Scene 
O 


Attacks 


By a 

Lutheran pastor 
in Germany, 
now deceased 


Now most of those who do not want to leave their native 
land submit to force, out of fear for their jobs or out of fear 
for their children’s future. 

Then Martin Luther placed a translation of the Bible 
into the hands of his people. Now the people are to consider 
the writings of Marx and Lenin as their “bible.” 

Then the individual was called to individual responsi- 
bility. Now man is reduced to atheistic collectivism. 

Then the people were admonished to listen to the Word 
of God in their homes and to serve each other in love. Now 
man is expected to find his destiny in the fulfillment of the 
plans established by the totalitarian power. Children are 
removed from the guiding hands of their parents and are 
conditioned to this end. 


Everything Under Attack 

Thus everything that has grown from the soil of Chris- 
tianity and from the Reformation is under attack: the liturgi- 
cal seasons; Baptism; confirmation: Christian burial; the 
chorale; the cultural heritage; the freedom of speech; free- 
dom of justice, of teaching, of the mind. They are under 
attack, and where there is no resistance, they are destroyed. 

Man has lost his roots and the air to breathe. He no 
longer is like a freely growing tree. He is standardized, 
oppressed, enslaved. Every child entering school or even 
kindergarten is subjected to this process. 

A silencing, a hardening, a spiritual and intellectual per- 
version is setting in. 

It is not right to accept this process out of fear of con- 
flicts. It must be brought before God in urgent plea and 
with honest penance. All who are concerned with the mes- 
sage of Jesus Christ as our only Lord and Redeemer should 
raise their voice in protest before the world, protesting 
against this massive attack of the enemies of Christianity. 
This is especially true for those who, in gratitude for the 
Reformation, call themselves and their church Lutheran. 


It was Martin Luther who taught us to pray: 
Lord, keep us steadfast in Thy Word; 
Curb those who fain by craft and sword 
Would wrest the Kingdom from Thy Son 
And set at naught all He hath done. 


embers of The Lutheran Church 
— Missouri Synod are stock- 
holders in a corporation whose 
assets total more than $100,000,000. 
Over one third of this total — nearly 
$39,000,000 — represents the replace- 
ment value of property on the campuses 
of 14 institutions of higher learning. 
To begin providing the capacity for 
the ministerial and teacher-training stu- 
dents required (5,640 in 1960; 8,950 
in 1970; 14,375 in 1980), our church 
this year will need $8,989,225 for 
higher education. This includes opera- 
tion and expansion of existing schools 
and funds toward the erection of a new 
junior college in Michigan. 


Is it right for our church to appropri- 
ate $8,989,225 for higher education and 
only $7,216,217 for missions? The 
question contains a fundamental fallacy. 
To Synod’s budget figure must be added 
some $4 million spent for missions by 
the Districts, bringing the mission total 
well above the figure for higher educa- 
tion. 


Indeed, the church cannot carry on 
its program of home and foreign mis- 
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sions without a program of education. 
“Missions has a message to deliver and 
the messengers to carry it only if effec- 
tive Christian education has been going 
on,” wrote Prof. William J. Danker of 
the Missions Department of the Saint 
Louis seminary in the June 2, 1959, 
WITNESS. “Increasingly, mission boards 
seek candidates with-specialized train- 
ing. That means rising standards in 
education. 

“Our church can be proud of .. . its 
accent on education and its emphasis 
on missions. They belong together... . 
The watchword is not to be ‘Education 
for education’s sake.’ Nor is it ‘Mis- 
sions for the sake of education.’ The 
proposal is certainly not ‘Education or 
missions.’ The better way to put it is 
‘Education FOR missions.’ ” 

To acquaint members of Synod with 
the chain of institutions which prepare 
their sons and daughters for the preach- 
ing and teaching ministry, the WITNESS 
presents the first in a series of picture 
stories. “Synod’s Schools” will take 
readers to each synodical campus, where 
they will meet the presidents, boards of 
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control, faculties, and students in tra: 
ing for the church professions. 


The first pictorial focuses on Conce 
dia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., whi 
since its origin (1839) in a Per 
County log house has graduated 6, 
candidates for the pastoral ministry. 


The function of the St. Louis se? 
inary, according to its 1959—60 cai 
log, “is to provide a spiritual, cultun 
and social environment (1) where ma 
college graduates with the necessa 
prerequisites can acquire the acaderm 
knowledge and the professional ski 
required for the effective exercise of t 
sacred ministry of the Word in TI 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Syne 
(2) where such students can attain t 
special competence which particu 
aspects of the ministry demand; a 
(3) where qualified clergymen, teac 
ers, and lay people can acquire prof 
sional postgraduate training in the 
ogy.” 

How these objectives are achiey 
can be seen from a trip to the 72-a 
campus in Clayton, just west of 1 
city limits of St. Louis. 
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the 


Campus 


the 


objectives 


the 
people 


ONCORDIA SEMINARY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Seminary President Alfred O. Fuerbringer and pic- Administrative Council ( l. to r.): Director of Publ 
tures of his predecessors: Ludwig Fuerbringer, tions Vincent, Business Manager Krato, Dean orm 
C. F. W. Walther, Francis Pieper, and Louis J. Sieck Wuerffel, Academic Dean Repp, President Fuerbr 


irectly responsible for all mat@ 
D pertaining to the St. Louis se 
nary is its president. He is the spiritt 
academic, and administrative head] 
a the school and the executive officer 
h bl the Board of Control. 
i ey are respons € Elected by Synod, the Board of Cj 
trol provides the local administra 
organization, facilitates achievement 
the purposes for which Synod oper: 
the institution, and safeguards 
church’s religious, academic, and fin 
cial interests in the school. The Bay 
is also responsible for the general v 
fare of instructional staff members, :| 
dents, and employees, for their hous3} 
for the physical property and groury 
To the academic dean the semin} 
president delegates the responsibility 
administering the instructional progrz 
to the dean of students, the student 
program. These three, together 
the business manager and the direc 
of public relations, form the admii 
trative council. | 


| 
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The Seminary Board of Control 


Seated (1. to r.): Frederic Niedner, Saint 
Charies, Mo., pastor; Oscar P. Brauer, Saint 
Louis, business executive; Kermit C. Meyer, 
St. Louis, parish school principal; Eugene E. 
Fincke, Belleville, Ill., banker. 

Standing: George A. Loose, Baltimore, Md., 
pastor, August E. Beckemeier, St. Louis 
County, lawyer; Gerhardt BE. Nitz, St. Louis, 
pastor; Pres. Alfred O. Fuerbringer; George 
W. Wittmer, St. Louis, Vice-President, The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod; John A. 
Fleischli, St. Louis, travel agent; Charles S., 
Lottmann, St. Louis, investment securities. 
Not present: William J. Stelling, Freistatt, 
Mo., President, Western District, The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod. 
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BR Be sa ap oR ear arr gene 


Members of the faculty, who are 
lected or appointed by the Board of 
‘ontrol, the District, the Board for 
ligher Education, and the President of 
ynod, are as a rule pastors who have 
srved in the parish ministry and have 
arned an academic degree. In addition 
» teaching, members of the seminary 
iculty have administrative and coun- 
sling duties; deliver sermons, lectures, 
nd essays at conferences, conventions, 
nd intersynodical meetings; serve on 
ommittees, boards, and commissions of 
ynod; write books, treatises, and major 
tticles and book reviews for the Con- 
ordia Theological Monthly and other 
nurch publications. 

Faculty members are also official doc- 
‘inal censors of all manuscripts of a re- 
gious or theological nature before 
ese can be published by Synod or one 
f its agencies. Countless hours of fac- 
lty time are devoted to censorial read- 
ig of books, tracts, curricular mate- 
als, and periodicals, including the Lu- 
leraner, the LUTHERAN WITNESS, and 
litions of 27 Districts. 

Salaries of all instructional staff mem- 
2rs and of some other employees, as 
ell as maintenance and improvement 
sts for educational buildings and 
juipment, are paid by members of 
ynod through their contributions to 
ie synodical treasury. Though student 
es and other receipts cover about half 
ie cost of current operations, the per- 
udent cost to Synod is nearly $750. 
his does not include major repairs, 
terations, and new construction, which 
e met from special “plant fund” al- 
cations from the synodical budget. 
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Members of the seminary’s secretarial Staff 


Members of the St. Louis seminary faculty 
First row (1. to r.): R. R. Caemmerer, L. C. Wuerffel, A. O. Fuer- 
bringer, A. C. Repp. 

Second row: J. T. Mueller, M. H. Franzmann, L. W. Spit 

Thiele, Theo. Hoyer, A. M. Rehwinkel. oN aa 
Third row: A. v. R. Sauer, A. W. C. Guebert, Vict tli 

Roehrs, O. E. Sohn. crea ee 
Fourth row: C. S. Meyer, P. J. Schroeder, H. J. Bouman, E. J. Lueker, 
H. G. Coiner. 

Fifth row: K. H. Breimeier, A. M. Vincent, J. C. Pfitzer, E. M. Krentz, 
G. W. Hoyer. 

Sixth row: H. W. Reimann, F. W. Danker, H. H. Jones, D. S. Schuller, 
R. D. Preus. ; 


Seventh row: A. J. Ehlen, H. T. Mayer, E. E. Pederson, W. W. tti 
D. L. Deffner. : z page 


Absent: P. M. Bretscher, W. E. Buszin, W. J. Danker, H. P. Dorn, 
A. G. Merkens, A. C. Piepkorn, M. S. Scharlemann, G. V. Schick, 
Lorenz Wunderlich. 


Learning to_interpret the Greek New Testament 


Entrance to the quadrangle 


Ay hey study theology 


Study corner in dormitory room 


Pritzlaff Memorial Library 


ike a university law school or medi- 
i cal school, Concordia Seminary is 
professional school which prepares 
on for the parish ministry in The Lu- 
sran Church — Missouri Synod. The 
rriculum, which formerly extended 
er five years (four in residence, one 
vicarage), includes four years (three 
residence, one in vicarage). Liberal 
s and other preprofessional courses 
rmerly given at the seminary have 
en transferred to Concordia Senior 
lege, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Students entering the St. Louis semi- 
ry are about 22 years old and have 
diploma of graduation from one of 
> nine junior colleges and a Bachelor 
Arts degree from Concordia Senior 
liege. For this degree they are re- 
ired to have 186 quarter hours in re- 
ion, English and speech, natural 
ence, humanities and arts, social 
ences, German or Latin, Greek, and 
‘brew. 

The seminary curriculum covers four 
sas of theological study: Biblical, doc- 
ial, historical, and practical. 

The Biblical field includes a study of 
: total area of Biblical theology, dur- 
: which the student acquires the nec- 
ary skills for interpreting the Scrip- 
es. His working knowledge of Greek 
1 Hebrew enables him to work with 
» basic sources of the Bible. The 
dent does not merely observe how 
. Bible is to be interpreted; he is 
ined to continue his independent in- 
tigation and interpretation of the 
‘iptures. 

In the field of doctrine the seminar- 
earns to understand how the church 
; formulated the doctrine of Scrip- 
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ture in the light of varying needs. For 
his ministry he acquires the skill to 
present doctrine clearly. In his first 
year he surveys the entire field of Chris- 
tian doctrine; in the other years he con- 
centrates on one or more major areas 
of doctrine. During his second year he 
makes an intensive study of the Lu- 
theran Confessions and becomes ac- 
quainted with the teachings of other 
Christian bodies. Since he will en- 
counter teachings of non-Christians, he 
takes a fairly comprehensive course in 
the major religions of the world. 

In the historical area the future pas- 
tor becomes further acquainted with 
God’s guidance in the ongoing life of 
the church and observes how the church 
in every generation has interacted with 
the social order. Investigation of the 


Class in sign language 


church’s past helps him interpret the 
Present. Special emphasis is given to 
the history of our Lutheran Church in 
modern times. 

The practical field includes courses 
in preaching, teaching, pastoral care, 
Christian worship, church administra- 
tion, evangelism, and world missions. 
Every modern tool is employed to 
help the student achieve skills in com- 
municating the Gospel to people of 
every age. For an effective ministry 
the theological candidate must under- 
stand and appreciate the needs of indi- 
viduals and groups, especially their 
spiritual needs. He is also trained to 
give his parish members the skills to 
help develop a Christian growth in 
which they will serve one another in 
the body of Christ and become faithful 
witnesses to the Word. 

Seminarians are not required to take 
identical courses or concentrations. 
The curriculum allows a _ reasonable 
latitude without permitting the student 
to concentrate in one field to the neglect 
of other important areas. 

The seminarian who: receives a di- 
ploma of graduation from the St. Louis 
seminary, then, has completed eight 
years of academic pretheological and 
theological studies, including field work 
and a year of practical work. 

To qualify for the parish ministry in 
Synod, he also accepts the Scriptures 
of the Old and the New Testament as 
the written Word of God and the only 
rule and norm of faith and practice; 
and all the Symbolical Books of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church contained 
in the Book of Concord as a true and 
unadulterated statement and exposition 
of the Word of God. 


They learn to lead 


hrough membership in the Students 

Association seminarians participate 
in the administration of the school and 
in the supervision of student life. A 
student senate helps guide campus ac- 
tivities and service agencies. 

“The entire program teaches, among 
other things,” says Theodore Laesch, 
association president, “the permanent 
good which can come from democratic 
rule and organized self-control. In these 
activities outside the classroom, stu- 
dents increase their sense of responsibil- 
ity toward one another, the seminary, 
and their future calling. 

“All the members and officers of the 
association and the senate agree on 
a common goal: to foster a spirit of 
unity among the students of Concordia 
Seminary. They constantly learn that 
a Christian can exercise significant lead- 
ership in simple acts of loving service.” 

The spiritual-life committee of the 
association co-ordinates the work of 
three committees dealing with the spir- 
itual growth of the students. The wor- 
ship committee encourages and imple- 
ments private and public worship. The 


Practice for intramural game 


Wartburg Dining Hall 


The Chapel Choir assists in stu- 
| dent worship. 


Faculty members are in charge 
of morning chapel, and fourth- 
year students conduct evening 
chapel exercises. 


of intercollegiate competition in base- 
ball, basketball, tennis, golf, and track. 
The field house and athletic field offer 
facilities for other sports activities. 

Music plays a large part in campus 
life. Seminarians sing in the Chapel 
Choir, the Seminary Chorus, the Lu- 
theran Hour Chorus, the Concordia 
Cantata Chorus, and the St. Louis Bach 
Society. Also on campus are a photog- 
raphy club, radio and TV workshop, 
speech choir, astronomy club, Greek 
club, history club, human-relations 
society, Lutheran Education Associa- 
tion, and a jazz club. 


Anybody for golf? 


stewardship committee promotes Chris- 
tian stewardship in all areas of living. 
The world mission council fosters in- 
terest in home and foreign missions. 
Through the “110 Plan” seminarians by 
their prayers and offerings support two 
missionary vicars abroad. 

To broaden the general cultural ex- 
perience of seminarians, the lyceum 
committee sponsors choirs, speakers, 
and a motion picture program; commis- 
sions works of art, music, and litera- 
ture; and sponsors emphasis weeks on 
art, architecture, music, literature, and 
drama. 

An intramural athletic program, with 
a full-time director, attracts 98 per cent 
of the students and teaches them to ob- 
serve rules of health. The seminary 
also participates in a limited program 


After classes — the 4 P.M. shift 


They learn 
to work 


with people 


tudy at a private college, which often 
benefits from endowments and spe- 
cial grants, costs the student or his 
parents $2,000 to $2,500 a year. Semi- 
narians are able to keep below this fig- 
ure, chiefly because the members of 
Synod contribute about 50 per cent of 
the training system’s operational costs 
and provide all the funds for capital 
investments. 

The seminarian pays an education 
fee of $235 and a dormitory fee of 
$150. Meals come to about $400. Ad- 
ditional campus costs and other expend- 
itures bring the annual figure to some- 
thing over $1,200. 


Radio student-training class in KFUO studio 


Meals are “pay as you go” 


Though some students receive ss 
port from their Districts or congred 
tions, many need remunerative emp} 
ment to help finance their educatt 
Latest figures show that 48 per cent 
the students have permanent part-ti 
employment. As a rule, however, 
student is permitted to engage in st 
work more than 15 hours a week. «. 
proval for employment is based on 
student’s ability, extent of need, sc 
lastic standing, and health. 


FIELD WORK 


Classroom lectures and discussii 
alone cannot prepare one for todé 
complex ministry; he must also hi 
practice in preaching, teaching, < 
counseling and in leading young peoy 

This practice is supplied through 
seminary’s field work program. Fo1 
five congregations in the St. Louis a 
welcome students of theology as fell 
members. Here, under careful suf 
vision, each seminarian teaches a S: 
day school class, leads Walther Leas 
topic discussions, and learns how a ce 
gregation operates. Through heart: 
heart discussions with the pastor 
seminarian begins to experience 
thrill of shepherding God’s people. 

To acquire special skills for visit 
the sick and counseling the aged and 
firm, every student does some hosp 
and other institutional work. Oft 
after his calls, he will write a verba: 
account of his visit so that a chaplé 
supervisor can help him improve 
ministry to the sick and lonely. 
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lone of this training, however, jis 
rded as mere practice. The semi- 
an’s field experience serves people; 
ninisters while he learns. 

f particular interest is the volunteer 
ing at Barnes Hospital, where stu- 
is work as orderlies in a general, 
| in a mental hospital. Attendance 
pecial lectures by medical doctors 
psychiatrists, plus opportunities to 
e as student chaplains, helps devel- 
exceptional skills. Many of these 
inteers later become chaplains in 
tutions throughout the world. 
ull-time work in a parish for a year 
axes the seminarian’s practical ex- 
ence. Through deep involvement in 
life of the congregation the student 
r learns to apply the Word of God 
he life of people. The pastor-super- 
r shares his ministry with his young 
jothy and through a close father-son 
tionship passes on to the student the 
ts of his own experience. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 


. vital division of the St. Louis semi- 
y is the School for Graduate Studies, 
ch currently enrolls 58 students. The 
lemic section offers residence pro- 
ms leading to three degrees: Doctor 
[heology, Master of Sacred Theol- 
and Master of Arts in Religion. 
Imost 50 per cent of the school’s 
luates who have received Th. D. or 
. M. degrees now serve the church 
eachers or leaders in key positions. 
Graduate School will make an in- 
singly important contribution of 
lified men for the instructional staffs 
yynod’s schools. 


ABRARY AND INSTITUTE 


fore than 78,000 catalogued vol- 
s line the shelves of Pritzlaff Me- 
ial Library. In addition to standard 
rence works and some 350 theologi- 
journals, the library contains rare 
valuable materials, such as pam- 
ts, microfilm, and periodical collec- 
s. Also available on campus are the 
iments and source materials pre- 
ed in Concordia Historical Institute. 


BUILDING PLANS 


resent enrollment of the seminary 
the Graduate School totals 547. 
accommodate an eventual student 
y of 800, the school will require 
tional dormitory space. Building 
s also call for an adequate library 
a chapel. Alumni hope to complete 
truction of the Luther Tower, orig- 
y planned for the $3,000,000 com- 
of Tudor-Gothic buildings dedi- 
J in 1926. Book value of the pres- 
property is listed as $6,856,107. 
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Field worker in com- 
munity center 


A MESSAGE TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


By President Fuerbringer 


Where does Concordia Seminary fit into the pro- 
gram of our church to carry out Christ’s witnessing 
command? 


To answer this question, we must start with the 
individual Christian. Christ has made every Christian 
a priest and a king, a minister to the spiritual and phys- 
ical needs of others about him. Pastors are to train 
Christian people for this ministry to one another; they 
are to equip the saints for the work of the ministry, 
St. Paul reminded the believers at Ephesus. Pastors 
are “playing coaches’ who work with the people, 
teaching and organizing them to serve the Lord. 


Your Concordia seminaries in Springfield, Ill., and 
St. Louis, Mo., are schools for these playing coaches. 
Here we teach the teachers of the people. Professors 
multiply their witness through those who enter the 
parish ministry. These in turn achieve maximum re- 
sults by training their members to witness and serve 


their Lord. 


You young people want to work where your 
efforts really count! The ministry today presents great 
challenges and opportunities because, among other 
reasons, here young men can invest time and talents, 
under God, and reap dividends which last forever. 
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-we believe, teach, and confes 


The Nature of God 


Trust and faith of the heart make 
both God and an idol, says Luther. 

What is a god? “A god is that to 
which we look for all good and in which 
we find refuge in every time of need. 

“If your faith and trust are right, 
then your God is the true God. On the 
other hand, if your trust is false and 
wrong, then you have not the true God. 
... That to which your heart clings and 
entrusts itself is, I say, really your 
God.” (Large Catechism, Ten Com- 
mandments, 2, 3) 

Man’s heart invents all kinds of gods. 
How many put their trust in money and 
possessions! Some have a feeling of 
security and happiness when they are 
wealthy. Others have a feeling of great 
unhappiness, sometimes even of de- 
spair, if they are poor. Mammon is the 
god of this world (Matthew 6:24). 
How important to many people is learn- 
ing, power, social status! Their heart is 
fixed on these things as their supreme 
good — their god. 


How Can We Know the True God? 


1. By nature man knows not only 
that there is a personal, eternal, and al- 
mighty God, the Creator, Preserver, 
and Ruler of the universe, but also that 
this God is holy and just, who demands 
and rewards good and punishes evil. 

This natural knowledge is derived 
from the works of creation (Romans 
1:20); from God’s continuous opera- 
tion in nature and history (Acts 14: 
15-17; 17:26-28); and from the Law 
written into the hearts of all men — 
consciences (Romansel 332-52) 14 a5). 
Atheism, the belief that there is no 
God, is not rational; it can exist only 
when reason is suppressed. This nat- 
ural knowledge of God is the founda- 
tion on which social relations are built, 
but it is not enough to attain salvation. 


2. The Christian knowledge of God 
is derived from God's self-revelation in 
the Bible. Without this revelation no 
one could know God aright. That is 


NOTE: Quotations are from the 1959 
edition of The Book of Concord, trans- 
lated and edited by Theodore G. Tap- 
pert and published by Muhlenberg 
Press, Philadelphia. 
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By CARL A. EBERHARD 


why the Formula of Concord calls the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity “the great- 
est mystery in heaven and on earth.” 
The word “mystery” denotes something 
that would be unknown unless God re- 
vealed it to us. “One cannot deal with 
God or grasp Him except through the 
Word.” (Apology, IV, 67) 


The Biblical Doctrine of God 


Scripture’s teaching concerning the 
nature of God is quite simple: The one 
true God is Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. 

That there is only one God is em- 
phasized in both the Old and the New 


Testament. “The Lord our God is one 
Lord” (Deuteronomy 6:4). “There is 
none other God but one.” (1 Corin- 


thians 8:4) 

The gods of the heathen are called 
idols, nongods, nothings, vanities (Levit- 
icus 19:4; 26:1; Jeremiah 2:11; Acts 
14:15; 1 Corinthians 8:4). The wor- 
ship of any other god is therefore for- 
bidden: “Thou shalt have no other gods 
before Me.” (Exodus 20:3) 

This one God is Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, three distinct Persons in 
one divine Being. This is clear from 
such passages as Matthew 28:19: “Go 
ye therefore and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father 


Coat of Arms 
City of Augsburg 


The Augsburg Confession is named 
after the city in which on June 25, 
1530, it was presented and read. 
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and of the Son and of the Holy Ghi 
2 Corinthians 13:14; Matthew 3:1 


The Old Testament foreshadows 
Trinity. In Hebrews 1 the deitz 
Christ is proved from six Old 
ment texts (2 Samuel 7:14; Psalms; 
97:7: 45:7; 102:25; 110:1)s them 
Spirit is referred to as a divine P 
in such passages as Genesis 1:2; 
2 Samuel 23:1-3; Isaiah 63:10. 


The Lutheran Confessions 


The three ecumenical Creeds 
confess the Triune God. (See The 
theran Hymnal, especially p. 53.) 

The Augsburg Confession, Artic 
“We unanimously hold and teac 
accordance with the decree of the C 
cil of Nicaea, that there is one di 
essence, which is called and whi 
truly God, and that there are t 
persons in this one divine essence, 
in power and alike eternal: God 
Father, God the Son, God the ] 
Spirit. 

“All three are one divine ess 
eternal, without division, without 
of infinite power, wisdom, and 
ness, one Creator and Preserver o: 
things visible and invisible. The v 
‘person’ is to be understood as the 
thers employed the term in this co 
tion, not as a part or a property ofi 
other but as that which exists of its: 

Accordingly, the Confessions re 
such ideas as (1) that there are 
gods, one good and one evil; (2) 
there is only one person, the Fai 
and that the other two names are s 
sort of expression of His activity. § 
notions are not uncommon today. 


Unitarians, for example, believe 
God may be described “as a deft 
personality, as a transforming spirii 
as an abstract ideal,” according to: 
individual person’s judgment. 

Judaism, adhering strictly to the 
of one god and one person, rejects 
Biblical doctrine of the Trinity. 


God as Savior 


Our Confessions are not intere 
in merely trying to define God. The 
trine of the Holy Trinity is not 
sented as a cold principle, simply 
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e official standing to a generally ac- 
pted teaching. The emphasis is on 
at God has done for our salvation. 
is emphasis is unique. 
The Church of Rome places undue 
phasis on God as Judge. That ac- 
unts for the frequency in Roman doc- 
ne of such terms as merit, reward, 
rum of the church. It also explains 
ir penitential system with its inquisi- 
n, satisfactions, dispensations, in- 
Igences, and purgatory. It even twists 
grace of God into an “infused” 
ality that enables man to perform 
pernatural” works that are “super- 
turally” rewarded. 
On the other hand, Calvinism over- 
phasizes the sovereignty of God. 
is led Calvin into the horrible doc- 
ne of a double election, some to sal- 
tion and some to reprobation. There 
little joy in these doctrines of God. 
As an example of the Lutheran un- 
rstanding of the connection between 
Holy Trinity and our salvation, see 
at Luther writes on the meaning of 
Creed: 
“In these three articles God Himself 
s revealed and opened to us the most 
ofound depths of His fatherly heart, 
is sheer, unutterable love. He created 
for this very purpose, to redeem and 
nctify us. Moreover, having bestowed 
on us everything in heaven and on 
rth, He has given us His Son and His 
ly Spirit, through whom He brings 
to Himself. 
“As we explained before, we could 
yer come to recognize the Father’s 
or and grace were it not for the 
rd Christ, who is a mirror of the 
ther’s heart. Apart from Him we see 
thing but an angry and terrible Judge. 
t neither could we know anything 
Christ had it not been revealed by 
Holy Spirit.” (Large Catechism, 
eed, 64, 65) 
Glory be to the Father and to the 
m and to the Holy Ghost! 


Thy Word a Beacon Light 


1y Word, O God, is like a beacon light 

jat stands unmoved and firm from age 
to age 

nd shines in radiant beauty through the 
night, 

hile tempests roar about and_ billows 
rage. 

vy Word, O God, a warning beacon true, 

ds me beware of rock and hidden shoal. 

needs must pass the channel’s narrows 
through 

y make my port, to reach my heavenly 
goal. } 
rough and stormy sea, when skies are 
dark, ; 

3a beacon shining in a starless night 

1y Word, O God, directs my gale-driven 
bark : 

to the harbor of eternal light. 


St. Louis, Mo. JoHN M. RUNGE 
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From the District Editions 


YOUNG MOTHER KILLED ON CHRISTMAS EVE; 
PUSHED TWO SONS OUT OF DANGER 


Christmas Eve brought sudden death 
to a young mother in Buffalo, N. Y., 
but not before she had shoved her two 
sons out of harm’s way. 

Mrs. Bruce Eisele and her sons, 
Bruce, 9, and Paul, 6, were on the 
sidewalk near North Park Lutheran 
Church, waiting for Mr. Eisele to pull 
up with the family car. 

A young motorist, later charged with 
driving through a stop sign, collided 
with another car. Careening wildly, 
his auto jumped the curb and struck 
Mrs. Eisele. Her husband raced over 
to the screaming boys and found their 
mother lying in the bushes. But in the 
split second before she was hit she had 
shoved the boys out of danger. 


The family had just seen the Sunday 
school Christmas pageant, in which the 
boys each recited a part. Gifts they 
had received were knocked out of their 
hands and scattered when the car struck 
their mother. 

“Today,” said the Christmas edition 
of a local daily, “a father who missed 
an office party in favor of a church 
pageant has to tell his sons that the six 
brightly wrapped packages under that 
tree will never be opened by their 
Owner.” 

Arletta Eisele was the only daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harry H. Kuhlow, 
members of St. Paul’s Church, Eden, 
N.Y. Mr. Kuhlow is full-time lay 
missionary of the Eastern District. 


“God can make good come out of 
this tragic accident,” writes Rev. H. 


Earl Miller, editor of the Eastern Dis- 
trict Edition. He mentions a number 
of possibilities. 

“Sudden death could come to any of 
us. Do tragic reminders like this 
Christmas Eve happening help us to be 
better prepared to be called home on 
a moment’s notice, or perhaps without 
notice? 

“This accident evidently happened 
because someone failed to observe a 
stop sign. Does God through this warn- 
ing want to make me a more careful 
driver and thus spare more lives? 


“This mother had no time to con- 
sider consciously what to do when she 
saw the car hurtling toward her. A prac- 
ticed mother love instinctively made 
her think first of her children and 
push them out of danger. Am I so con- 
ditioned by my way of living the 
Christian life that in a moment of 
crisis I would think not of myself but 
of others? 


“Arletta had the satisfaction of liv- 
ing with a husband who loved the Lord 
as she did. Faced with the choice of 
an office party or going to church with 
the family, he just naturally chose the 
latter. . . . Does this thought help us 
appreciate what it means to be united 
in faith? Will it help us work at pre- 
serving and promoting this unity with 
at least as much time and effort as we 
put into providing the family with 
things that pass away with the using?” 
— Adapted from the Eastern District 
Edition. 


English District Treasurer, Former Business Manager 
Of St. Louis Seminary, Dies of Heart Ailment 


William E. Junge, 74, of St. Louis, 
Treasurer of the English District, died 
of a heart ailment Jan. 9. 

Treasurer of the synodical District 
since 1920, when he was appointed to 
fill a vacancy, Mr. Junge was re-elected 
at every District convention. In the 
1957 election he polled more votes 
than any other candidate. 

During his 39 years in office, a rec- 
ord for official service in the District, 
he handled receipts which grew from 
$100,000 to $1,200,000 a year. 

From 1940 to 1952 he was also busi- 
ness manager of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis. 
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Born March 1, 1885, in Chicago, IIl., 
William Junge was persuaded by his 
pastor, Rev. Guido Schuessler, to pre- 
pare for the ministry. After graduation 
from the St. Louis seminary in 1910, 
he was assigned to Keokuk, Iowa. 
Two years later he resigned because 
of a throat ailment and entered business 
in St. Louis. 


At funeral services in Pilgrim 
Church, St. Louis, Jan. 11, Rev. Alfred 
Doerffler, his pastor for more than 47 
years, characterized Mr. Junge as 
a “man of God who lived in grace 
and died in grace.” — Adapted from 
the English District Edition. 
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Letters 


Witness Was “Jammed” 


I am sure as I am sure of anything in 
this world that, humanly speaking, the 
success of the church’s world mission en- 
terprise hangs upon the realization of gen- 
uine integration in the Christian churches 
of our country. For that reason I was 
happy and grateful to see the amount of 
space which the WITNESS gave to the race 
problem in its issue of Jan. 12. The cover 
picture, the full-page spread of Synod’s 
resolutions on race, and Professor Danker’s 
article all bore clear and eloquent witness 
to evangelical teaching on this problem. 

Unfortunately, however, this witness was 
“jammed” — unintentionally, I am sure — 
by two of our church’s most faithful and 
competent servants, Rev. Elmer A. Kett- 
ner and Miss Rosa Young. Much as I ad- 
mire the obvious motivations of charity 
and kindness which prompt their counsels 
of caution, I cannot accept their apparent 
conclusion that the peculiar and deep- 
rooted problems (i. e., sins) of a particular 
place or region justify the church in disre- 
garding or delaying its obedience to 
a clear command from its Lord. This same 
issue arose in the early church in connec- 
tion with the fellowship of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, and the great Peter himself urged a 
policy of caution, delay, and accommoda- 

_ tion to apparently insurmountable preju- 
dice. Fortunately, Paul withstood him, and 
the oneness of the church was preserved. 

It is this oneness which is at issue today. 
God has no stepchildren, in Jerusalem or 
Germany or Alabama. Therefore, even 
when it may seem expedient for us to 
treat certain of His children as our step- 
brothers or stepsisters, we sin if we do so. 
As witnesses for Christ our primary duty 
is not to survive or even tc build the 
church in a sinful society but to love God 
and our brethren. And if the expression 
of this love in religious and social fellow- 
ship violates local prejudices and offends 
local sensibilities, there is not much we 
can do about it except remind ourselves 
of the apostle’s exhortation: “Marvel not, 
my brethren, if the world hate you.” 

JOHN STRIETELMEIER 

Valparaiso, Ind. 


Answer to Kettner Article 


The January 12 issue of the WITNESS 
devoted considerable space to a subject 
which is or should be a matter of vital 
concern to the church —the worldwide 
Lacemssuess a 

The article by Prof. William J. Danker, 
“This Lutheran Layman Made His Witness 
When It Counted,” points up in a very 
forceful manner Christian responsibility in 
the area of social action and heartens me 
to believe that what I shall write will be 
both kindly received and welcomed. 

. . - But the same issue of the WitNEss 
contains an article which will, I am sure, 
make many readers less than glad. It 
did me. 

Its author wrote me to the effect that 
he submitted his article to the WITNEss to 
awaken interest and discussion. If it does 
that, I shall be less sad; for in this matter 
we need . . . discussion without heat and 
with as much light as possible. 

_l am... answering this article essen- 
tially as I have already written its author. 
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Letters to this department must be signed. Names 
will be withheld upon request. The opinions ex- 
pressed are not necessarily those of the Editors, 
who may reject, print in full, or omit matter not 
pertinent. 


1) I have read Miss Young’s article in 
the Missionary Lutheran. She is a conse- 
crated servant of Christ and has done 
much for the church; and I respect her 
for it. Anything that I might write in 
commenting on her evaluation of a pres- 
ent-day approach to integration . . . should 
not be construed to be contrary to the high 
regard in which I hold her. 

2) In the quotation from Church Man- 
agement and in the statement about the 
articles appearing in the New York Times, 
the serious involvement of the church in 
the development and the continuation of 
the segregation of our American Negroes 
is pointed out. 

May I refer to a book based on a thor- 
ough study which gives scientific evidence 
of the church’s involvement? It is The 
Protestant Church and the Negro by Frank 
Loescher (Association Press, New York). 
He made a study of 18,000 churches, 
some of them Lutheran, and the charges 
he makes are based on the evidence that 
came out of his study. Just one statement 
from his book: 

“Relationships between white and Negro 
people present a dilemma of increasingly 
serious importance in American life. Prot- 
estantism is deeply involved in this prob- 
lem. {t cannot escape responsibility in 
relation to its solution, a responsibility of 
which it is becoming aware but in the 
discharge of which it has made only dim 
beginnings. The record of its policies and 
practices makes it evident that in many 
respects it has contributed to the serious- 
ness of the very problem it should be help- 
ing to solve.” 

3) The WItTNEss article quotes at great 
length a person whose purpose is to con- 
tinue the status quo through segregation 
in its every aspect in the life of the church, 
at least in those places where a witness 
against segregation will cause a little more 
than a ripple. I question the validity of 
such a presentation unless the author fa- 
vors the continuation of segregation, which 
he obviously does not. 

Miss Young wants—at least in Ala- 
bama — the continuation of segregation in 
the church in every aspect of the church’s 
function, in the name of the congregation, 
in the classification of the mission pro- 
gram, in education (also secondary and 
higher), and in the ministry. 


4) In doing so, Miss Young recom- 
mends something that I had occasion to 
question thirty-five years ago and which 
I question still. Can we, in the United 
States, which is a constitutional democracy, 
go ito a community like Wilcox County 
in Alabama... and carry on church work 
which in its social aspects condones or 
conforms to the segregation pattern that is 
in direct opposition to both the Constitu- 
tion and the Second Table of the Law? 
Can we preach the Gospel to people and 
Ignore their most basic human needs —_ 
the rights denied Negroes, for example, 
in Wilcox County? That’s what we did 
in Alabama in 1916 and the years that 
followed. It was, humanly speaking, prob- 
ably the only way in which we could 
establish “Negro Missions”; we were com- 
pelled to go along with a perverted social 
Structure without witnessing against it; 
at least that is the way it appeared to hu- 
man, fallible reason. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Christian 
Symbols 


Jesus saith un- 
to him, Have I 
been so long time 
with you, and yet 
hast thou not 
known Me, Phil- 
ip? He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father, 
how sayest thou then, Show us: 
Father? John 14:9 


St. Philip, Apostle 


St. Philip bears the distinction of © 
ing the first man to whom Jesus s3 
“Follow Me.” (John 1:45) 

After his direct call, Philip fii 
Nathanael and tells him about it. | 
thanael’s question is typical: “Can . 
good thing come out of Nazarett 
Philip does not argue but answers s: 
ply, “Come and see.” 

Philip again moves into promine: 
at the feeding of the five thousa: 
Jesus asks him, “Whence shall we t 
bread that these may eat?” This sy 
gests that Philip was in charge of fc 
arrangements for the Twelve. | 
ready answer shows that he has be 
calculating in his own mind how 
five thousand could be fed, and his 
swer is quite clear: “Even a yes 
pay would not buy enough bread.” 

In the last days of Jesus’ life so 
Greeks appeal to Philip: “Sir, we wo 
see Jesus.” He and Andrew then br 
them to the Master. 

In the Upper Room it is Philip w 
requests, “Lord, show us the Fathed 
and receives the great reply: “He ti 
hath seen Me hath seen the Fathed 

The legends about St. Philip 
many, but his symbol is based on BB 
lical fact. The cross with a small l¢ 
of bread on either side reflects Phili 
role in the feeding of the five thousat 
In the ancient church this symbol 
often interpreted in the light of 
thew 25: the only real service we 
offer in gratitude for the Cross is 1} 


help we give to “the least” of Jesd 
brethren. 


POMMENT on the newe 


Papuans Say Too Many 
Kinds of Missionaries 


A delegation representing 50,000 
ipuan natives recently asked Aus- 
ulian Minister for Territories P. M. 
_Hasluck to curb the flow of vari- 
is religious missions to Papua. 
The delegation expressed gratitude 
r the work of mission hospitals 
id schools in the Rabaul section of 
ypua. But they pleaded that there 
sre already so many different mis- 
ms from various denominations 
id churches that the situation has 
ynfused the natives. 
“This confusion will increase if 
ore missions are allowed in 
ypua,” the delegation warned. 
Mr. Hasluck replied that the UN 
arter gives full freedom of entry 
all Christian missions; and the 
ustralian government cannot pre- 
mt them. He advised the delega- 
ym to direct their request to the 
xt UN mission that will come to 
ypua on behalf of the UN Trustee- 
ip Committee. 


In many overseas areas, spokes- 
en for recently independent na- 
mal churches are voicing similar 
mplaints. Missionaries from the 
-called right-wing groups in Prot- 
fantism are multiplying in both 
imber and diversity. Groups be- 
ynd the Christian pale, such as 
hovah’s Witnesses, are an espe- 
ally sore nuisance. 
All of this gives added urgency 
efforts to discuss and, if possible, 
me to a God-pleasing settlement 
our differences with other 
urehes and to remove whatever 
ands in the way of a more united 
ospel witness abroad. 


Set Five-Year Goal 
Of 182,500 Baptisms 


A five-year goal of 182,500 bap- 
ms was adopted by delegates to 
e Missouri Baptist Evangelistic 
ynference last month in Spring- 
Id, Mo. 

About 1,200 pastors and laymen 
fended the three-day meeting 
onsored by the 125-year-old Mis- 
uri Baptist Convention. 

Present membership of the con- 
ntion is 440,000 in 1,765 churches. 
1c «41960 goal is 27,500 new 
embers. 2, 
The five-year program represents 
> most extensive evangelistic cam- 
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paign in Missouri Baptist history. 
It calls for establishment of 755 
new churches or missions by 1965. 

As part of the campaign a series 
of weekly television programs is be- 
ing presented over seven stations 
throughout the state. 


To set a goal of establishing a cer- 
tain number of churches or missions 
within a specified time is one thing. 
Attainment of such a goal is possi- 
ble. To set a goal of converting 
a certain number of people within 
a specified time, however, is another. 
There another Agent must take over 
if such a goal is to be reached — the 
Holy Spirit. 

Our Christian obligation is to pro- 
claim the Gospel, to tell others of 
the Christ and His salvation. The 
outcome we leave to the Lord. 


Urge Vatican-U. S. 
Diplomatic Relations 


A memorial from the Rhode Is- 
land legislature asking Congress and 
the President to establish formal 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican 
has been presented by Rep. Aiem J. 
Forand (D.—R.I.). 

The memorial was referred to the 
House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Constituting the first such me- 
morial placed before the new session 
of Congress from a state legislature, 
the proposal called attention to the 
meeting of President Eisenhower 
with Pope John XXIII at the Vatican 
On) Dech 6, 1959: 


“Whereas, the United States now 
has more than 39,000,000 Catholics, 
constituting 22 per cent of the popu- 
lation, and whereas, the Vatican 
State is aptly referred to as the cen- 
tral information agency of the 
world,” the memorial declares, “and 
numerous world powers already en- 
joy. mutual diplomatic _ relations, 
a desirable and acceptable means 
of communication between the Vati- 
can and the nations of the world. 

“And whereas, the United States 
and the Vatican are undisputed lead- 
ers in a joint effort to attain world 
peace and to liberate the legions of 
oppressed people in the world, and 
whereas, the mutual objectives of 
both powers toward the preservation 
of the free world would be better 
attained, therefore be it resolved that 
the-General Assembly of the State 
of Rhode Island respectfully requests 
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the President of the United States to 
enter earnest discussions with Pope 
John XXIII regarding the establish- 
ment of permanent diplomatic re- 
lations between the United States and 
the Vatican State.” 


It will not down — this periodic 
attempt to have the U.S. establish 
diplomatic relations with the Vati- 
can. There was One who said: “My 
kingdom is not of this world.” There 
is another who is called the “Vicar 
of Jesus Christ” and also “The Soy- 
ereign of the State of the Vatican 
City.” This church, which claims 
to be the only true church, at ihe 
same time is a temporal state and 
is opposed to one of our most cher- 
ished American principles — the 
separation of church and state. 

Shades of Roger Williams! To 
have this proposal come from Rhode 
Island, the state in which Williams 
first put the American principle into 
practice! The House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs had better lock up 
this Rhede Island memorial and 
throw the key away. 


Schools Will Close 
On Jewish Holy Days 


For the first time in the city’s 
history all New York City public 
schools will be closed on the Jewish 
high holy days of Rosh Hashana 
(New Year) and Yom Kippur (Day 
of Atonement), beginning next fall. 

“We have schools full of children” 
on these days “and schools with 
a full staff of teachers and virtually 
no children,” said Dr. John J. Theo- 
bald, superintendent of schools, who 
made the announcement. 

Up to now the public schools have 
been closed for only two religious 
holidays — Good Friday and Christ- 
mas. 

Some 18,000 of the city’s 40,000 
teachers and supervisors are Jewish, 
as are more than a third of the 
950,000 students in the school 
system. 


Can there be any criticism of such 
action? In a community in which 
a large segment of the population is 
non-Christian, is it fair to deprive 
them of the right to observe their 
“holy days”? 

Perhaps the only alternative in 
a secular institution such as the pub- 
lic school would be to eliminate all 
religious holidays. 
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LUTHERAN HOUR EXPANDS OVERSEAS, 
AIDS EVANGELISM EFFORT AT HOME 


Expansion of Lutheran Hour broad- cussed by Dr. Oswald Hoffmann, Lu- 
casting to Iron Curtain countries and theran Hour speaker, are * Finders, Not 
the airing of two special domestic Keepers,” Feb. 14, and “Christ Calls 
broadcasts to tie in with the Missouri You,” Feb. 28. 

Synod’s pre-Lenten evangelism effort On Feb. 28 more than 1,300 congre- 
were reported at the January meeting gations of Synod are planning a special 
of the Board of Governors of the Lu- Lutheran Hour emphasis with prayers, 
theran Laymen’s League. The leaders sermons, and offerings designated for 
met in the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Saint the work of Bringing Christ to the Na- 
Louis, Jan. 16 and 17. tions. Permission for the appeal was 

Radio Monte Carlo on the French granted by Synod’s Board of Directors. 
Mediterranean coast began transmitting Materials for the observance have been 
The Lutheran Hour in Polish and Rus- sent to every pastor in Synod. 
sian last month. In addition, Gospel Increased correspondence from Lu- 
broadcasts in Albanian, Bulgarian, theran Hour listeners in foreign areas 
Hungarian, Romanian, and Slovak are has necessitated the opening of four 
being added this month. new branch offices, bringing the total 

Additional broadcasts have recently to 24. The latest additions are in Uyo, 
been added in Africa. These include Nigeria; Bremen, Germany; Naha, 
native language versions in Nigeria, Okinawa; and Seoul, Korea. 
where the Synodical Conference has an Recently a team of international 
extensive mission program. radio experts estimated that The Lu- 

Since Jan. 3 the Spanish government theran Hour has a potential listening 
transmitter in Madrid has been beam- audience of more than a billion per- 
ing The Lutheran Hour in Estonian sons, who can hear the 1,300 weekly 
behind the Iron Curtain. Rev. Rudolph broadcasts over 92,000,000 radio sets 
Kiviranna (Missouri Synod), who in the 120 lands to which the Gospel 
serves a congregation of Estonians in broadcasts are beamed. 

New York City, prepares the program Members of the Board of Governors 
and delivers the message. also learned that the annual cost per 

Two Lutheran Hour broadcasts in 1,000 persons who can be reached in 
the United States and Canada will em- the United States through Lutheran 
phasize the evangelistic outreach of the Hour broadcasts is $4.72 for the West- 
church to support the Synodwide “Shar- ern states, $3.08 for the Midwest, and 
ing Christ” effort. Topics to be dis- $2.70 for the East. 


“Christ's Ascension into Heaven” was the theme of the prize-winning Lutheran 
Hour float entered in the Jan. 1 Tournament of Roses Parade by the Southern 
California District of the LLL. Viewing the float are Dr. John W. Behnken, Presi- 


dent of Synod (second from right), and his son, Southern California Distri 
President Victor L. Behnken. ¢ eats 
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Dr. Neeb Heads Luther 
Educational Conference 


Dr. Martin J. Neeb, presidentt 
Concordia Senior College, Fort Wat 
was elected president of the Natic 
Lutheran Education Conference at 
recent 50th-anniversary convention... 

Named chairman of the commil 
on research was Dr. Walter F. Wi 
brecht, chairman of the Missouri & 
od’s Board of Higher Education. 

Founded in Harrisburg, Pa., in 1¢ 
the NLEC is now composed of 21 s& 
naries, 29 four-year colleges, and. 
other Lutheran schools and educatic 
agencies. 

A total of 62,590 students are 
rolled in Lutheran seminaries, colle; 
and high schools in the U.S. and C 
ada, the conference learned. 

Dr. Gould Wickey of Washingt 
D. C., executive director and secrete 
treasurer of the organization, said th 
are 3,833 students in 23 seminar 
44,223 in 31 four-year colleges, 3,¢ 
in 19 junior colleges, and 11,509 ini 
high schools. 

The figures include graduate studeé 
and those in evening and extens: 
classes. Of 31,495 regular undergra: 
ate college students, 20,673 are _ 
theran. 


Lutheran Leaders Told 
Stewardship Techniques: 


Representative church workers 
foreign countries are being brought 
the United States for a six-month tré 
ing course in order to promote sou 
principles of Christian stewardship: 
Lutheran missions throughout 
world. 

Forty representatives of various ] 
theran synods, meeting for the te 
annual All-Lutheran Stewardship C 
ference at St. Louis, were told of 1 
plan being developed by the Uni 
Lutheran Church in America. 

Two church leaders from India w 
introduced at the conference. 1 
ULCA announced that six more wo 
be coming to the U.S. soon for sim: 
training. 

Much stress was placed on the Ev 
Member Canvass by the stewards 
leaders present. 

“We cannot hope to do the work 
the Lord in these last days with 
confronting the family in the congre 
tion with its responsibility in the m 
tote Rev, RSG: Muhly, Associ 
Stewardship Counselor for The | 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, t 
the delegates. The Missouri Synod 1 


host to the two-day meeting Jan. 
and 6. 
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California Doctor Goes to 
Kket, Nigeria, Hospital 


n fulfillment of a long-time am- 
on to serve as a medical missionary, 
_ Albert Holm left the West Coast 
. 14 to begin work at Lutheran 
spital, Eket, Nigeria. 
dis wife, the former Elaine Ander- 
, a Chicago-born and -trained nurse, 
| assist him in the work. Their six 
idren went with them. 
‘The type of practice at the hospital 
re suits my inclinations for medi- 
®, Dr. Holm writes, “and I shall 
able to keep my family intact.” 
\ native Californian of Swedish de- 
nt, Dr. Holm received his elemen- 
y and high school education in Na- 
nal City and San Diego, Calif. After 
hree-year Navy stint in China and 
an, he earned his B. S. degree at 
1 Diego State College in 1951, at- 
ded Northwestern University Medi- 
School, Chicago, 1951—55, and 
srned at Akron, Ohio, General Hos- 
ul for one year. 
‘or the past three years Dr. Holm 
i a general practice “in the fullest 
se” in Delano, Calif., where he was 
) active in the Church of Our Savior. 
‘Members of the Church of Our 
foe says Pastor Theodore L. 
yhm, “are proud to have a personal 
resentative in this very important 
rk of our church.” 


“Church-of-the-Month” 
Club Raises $43,481 


\ “Church-of-the-Month” club at 
aneapolis, which is helping to start 
y Lutheran congregations across the 
intry, has raised $43,481 in its first 
months of operation. 
Sontributed by 4,194 members, the 
ney has helped erect buildings for 
new congregations of the Evangeli- 
Lutheran Church. ‘ 
‘lub members agree to give $6 
ear, although some give from $5 to 
/ each month. 
\ young college graduate came to 
club’s office and apologized for his 
all” contribution —a check for 
LO. He told club officials that some- 
“he hopes to send $1,000 a month. 
3esides contributing, club members 
mise to “pray regularly that our 
ntry may become a truly Christian 
ion.” They also encourage others 
enroll in the club. 
Ir. Philip S. Dybvig, home missions 
cutive of the ELC, said he organized 
club because churches have, not 
n able to keep pace with the popu- 
on growth. 
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He noted that the ELC home mis- 
sions board has been forced to say no 
to two out of three requests to occupy 
open fields. This has been due in part 
to the shortage of pastors but more 
especially to lack of funds, he said. 


Reports Wide Support 
For Tax Proposal 


A proposal that “unrelated” busi- 
nesses operated by churches in compe- 
tition with private enterprises be taxed 
has received wide support in Protestant 
circles, according to Christianity Today. 

The suggestion had been made by 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk 
of the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. A., in the magazine’s Aug. 3 
issue. 

“Elimination of exemptions on in- 
come from business or trade unrelated 
to the essential mission of the Church 
will have support of a virile Protestant 
conscience,” said Christianity Today in 
a Jan. 4 editorial. 

“Most correspondence,” it declared, 
“supports the proposal, but pointed ob- 
jections give some evidence of a stiffen- 
ing opposition.” 

In his article Dr. Blake had asked: 
“Should churches which operate busi- 
nesses in competition with private en- 
terprises seek the repeal of the federal 
law which exempts them from the 52 
per cent corporate income tax?” 

Dr. Blake wrote he was raising this 
and other questions in order to pre- 
serve the churches’ freedom and auton- 
omy as provided under the church-state 
separation principle in the U.S. Con- 
stitution. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Albert Holm and their family 


Zion Church, Chicago, 
Hosts Seaway Sailors 


When ships using the St. Lawrence 
Seaway tie up at Chicago over Sunday, 
the sailors, especially those on German 
ships, are regularly invited to worship 
at Zion Lutheran Church, 109th St. and 
South Park. 

They are then invited to family din- 
ners in homes of the 900-member con- 
gregation, sight-seeing tours of the city, 
and evening snacks before returning to 
their ships. 

Rev. Carl W. Pfotenhauer, pastor, 
points out that Zion’s ministry to sailors 
has a second function: “We have an 
opportunity to share the Gospel of 
Christ with these people and to carry 
out His mission command.” 

Many of the seamen, he says, keep 
in touch with their hosts, writing letters 
of gratitude and visiting the same homes 
when they return to Chicago. 

Zion Church also operates a center 
on the waterfront where members of 
the congregation provide entertain- 
ment, food, and coffee for the seamen. 

Sailors whose ships do not stay over 
Sunday are invited once a week to visit 
the center-——_a room donated by the 
harbor management —for a program 
of singing, a film about life in America, 
and a devotional service. The pastor 
also distributes New Testaments, bi- 
lingual editions in German and English, 
to the crews. 

The Lutheran Women’s Missionary 
League of the English District gave the 
church $500 to help its work with sea- 
men, and a Maywood church also do- 
nated $50. 
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Publishing House to Up 
Literature Program 


“To supply the needs of a growing 
church with relevant material and to 
fill the large literature gaps that now 
exist in the life of the church, Con- 
cordia will have to double and triple 
its output of books in the next decade.” 

Dr. Otto A. Dorn, general manager 
of Concordia Publishing House, made 
the above statement in the plenary ses- 
sion of the General Literature Board, 
which met Jan. 14 and 15 at St. Louis. 

“During the past 15 years,” he told 
the 43 members of the Board and of its 
six subcommittees, “Concordia has 
issued 12 to 15 books per year.” 

The literature gaps, he declared, exist 
“particularly in the areas of the college 
graduate and the senior citizen. 

“We must also help counteract the 
spread of Communism,” Dr. Dorn em- 
phasized, “through the distribution of 
more Christ-centered materials on a 
worldwide basis.” 

Rey. W. Harry Krieger, chairman of 
the conference, cautioned members of 
the Literature Board “to remain keenly 
aware of the moral breakdown under- 
mining America and to be concerned 
over the large quantities of inflamma- 
tory materials the Communists are us- 
ing to sway the world, using 75 per cent 
of their budget to accomplish their 
materialistic and atheistic ends.” 

He urged the members “to work with 
a kind of feverish urgency to plan and 
develop manuscripts even more zeal- 
ously than the godless forces in our 
society in order to get into circulation 
books that honor the Christ of us all.” 

This was the second plenary session 
of the General Literature Board called 
within the past three years to develop 
a more comprehensive, well-rounded 
publishing program to meet the chang- 
ing needs of the church at large. 


Churches Told to Capture 
“Cultured Pagans” 


Episcopal Bishop Frederick L. Barry 
of Albany, N.Y., called for a new 
strategy by churches to capture the 
“cultured pagans” in this country who, 
he said, regard religion as irrelevant to 
life in a space age. 

“Much of our polite society — per- 
haps 50 per cent of the ‘nice’ people 
you meet—do not consider religion 
as a vital part of life or important,” he 
declared in an interview. 

A main reason why the church is 
losing the respect of these “cultured 
pagans,” he said, was that “it has gone 
out of the Good Samaritan business 
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CPH General Manager Otto A. Dorn (left) receives from Chairman W. 
Krieger a manuscript accepted for publication by Synod’s Literature Board. 


and abdicated it to the social service 
agencies. 

“Charity began in the church. Soci- 
ety is so complicated that the church 
can no longer do it all, but it should 
do more than it is doing.” 

Pointing out that the church has 
a responsibility to the “whole man,” 
Bishop Barry warned: 

“Unless the church gets deeply in- 
volved in people’s problems, much of 
what we do on Sunday is sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals.” 


Reports Progress in War 
On Obscenity in Mails 


Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield reported that his department’s 
18-month-old intensified crackdown on 
the mail-order obscenity racket has re- 
sulted in “positive progress.” 

This success, he said, is reflected in 
a record number of arrests, more com- 
plaints from parents whose children are 
receiving unordered pornographic mail- 
ings, and stiffer jail sentences for vio- 
lators of antiobscenity statutes. 

He called the trend toward stiffer 
sentences “heartening,” but warned that 
the attempt to clean up the mails will 
still be a “long, hard fight.” 

To help him in his campaign against 
pornographic mail, Postmaster General 
Summerfield has appointed a nine-mem- 
ber Citizens Advisory Committee on 
Literature. Among the nine members 
are three religious leaders —a Protes- 
tant, a Roman Catholic, and a Jew. 

Mr. Summerfield said the new com- 
mittee will in no sense be a “censorship 
body” but will “be concerned solely 
with consulting with the Postmaster 
General, as the necessity may arise, as 
to whether or not a specific piece of 
literature . . . is obscene and should be 
denied access to the mails.” 
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Protestants Hit Catholic 
Hospital’s Ban on Doc 


Directors of the Capital Area Cc 
cil of Churches protested against © 
most unfortunate manner” in whic 
Albany, N. Y., Roman Catholic 1] 
pital barred an Episcopalian doctor: 
cause of his affiliation with the Alb 
Planned Parenthood Association. 

The Protestant church council : 
that “we do not question the right 
a church to hold or defend its dogmi 
but the “rights of conscience” of m 
Catholic doctors should be protectee 

Dr. Crawford J. Campbell, an ort 
pedic surgeon and member of the ¢ 
enthood association’s medical adviss 
board, was told by St. Peter’s Hospi 
that his courtesy privileges were wi 
drawn because his affiliation with 
birth control group is “contrary to 
principles of a Catholic hospital.” 

The issue “is not birth control — 
rather the question of authority,” 
clared the church council. 

“Here the radical difference betwy 
the Roman Catholic Church and 
selves is at present beyond reconcid 
tion,” it said. “We cannot and do 
acknowledge the authority the Ron: 
Catholic Church claims for herself; 
dogmas are not binding on us. 

“We affirm an Authority to which 
councils of man, including the Cathe¢ 
Church, are subject — God alone: 
Lord of the conscience.” | 


Named After All Twelve 


A Dutch father, according to Du 
Radio, has given his newborn son 
names of all 12 of Christ’s apost! 
Although a registry office clerk tried 
dissuade the father on the ground ti 
the boy would have trouble filling « 
forms when he grew up, the man 
sisted on all 12 names. 
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alparaiso Professor Gets 
ecord Research Grant 


Dr. Waldemar C. Gunther of Valpa- 
o University’s department of biology 
recently awarded a $31,000 grant 
he Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
s Council of the National Institute of 
Ith, Public Health Service. 

Mhe largest research award ever made 
Valparaiso faculty member, it will 


finance investigation 
of the effects of ab- 
normal temperatures 


and irradiation on the 
unborn. 

AS (Oe. egw, Cit 
pilot experiments in 
which he produced the 
symptoms of human 
mental retardation in 
chickens, Dr. Gunther 
theorizes that many 
mental diseases, es- 
ially mental retardation and its as- 
ated crippling effects, originate dur- 
embryonic development. 
ome of the crippling, he believes, 
result from abnormal temperatures 
ch damage brain tissues during in- 
ation. He will therefore expose 
ken eggs to various temperatures 
different time periods and study the 
avior of the hatched chicks. 

‘he second phase of Dr. Gunther’s 
ject will concern the effects of 
onic low intensity irradiation on 
tal development. Dr. Gunther be- 
es such irradiation could be a factor 
ental disease, since all life is con- 
tly exposed to it. Fertilized chicken 
s will be exposed to the rays of the 
ersity’s subcritical atomic reactor, 
the behavior and brain construction 
he chicks will then be studied. 

Dr. Gunther uses chicken eggs for 
project because the similarity be- 
en the incubation of chicken eggs 
the period of gestation in the hu- 
being makes comparisons easy. 
4 1949 graduate of the University of 
cago (Ph. D., 1956), he also studied 
he University of California. As a 
ting scientist under the Indiana 
ademy of Science program, Dr. 
nther addresses Indiana high school 
dents and teachers in an effort to 
ster science curricula. 

4 recently elected fellow of the 
1erican Association for the Advance- 
nt of Science and recipient of Na- 
1al Science Foundation grants, he has 
jlished several articles in the fields of 
locrinology, anatomy, embryology, 
| neurology. 

Ir. Gunther, a member of the uni- 
sity faculty since 1954, is active in 
th Memorial Church, Valparaiso. 


. Gunther 
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RESPONSE TO LWF THANKSGIVING APPEAL 
FOR CLOTHING EXCEEDS 1958 RECORD 


The 3,206,602 pounds of clothing 
gathered in response to the Lutheran 
World Federation’s 1959 Thanksgiving 
appeal exceeded by about 14 per cent 
the record set in 1958, according to 
Rev. Ove R. Nielsen, assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the federation, which 
serves as the material aid agency for 
the National Lutheran Council and for 
the Missouri Synod’s Board of World 
Relief. 

“The warm response of our people to 
help overseas brethren in their time of 
critical need is especially heartening 
because it reflects the kind of concern 
that is the distinguishing mark of those 
in whose lives the love of the Savior 
is the dominant factor,” commented 
Rev. Werner Kuntz, executive secre- 
tary of the synodical Board, when he 
learned that results of the Thanksgiving 
campaign were the best in the history 
of the annual event. 

The clothing drive was conducted 
in local Lutheran churches during the 
week of Nov. 22—29. National Lu- 
theran Council church bodies and the 
Missouri Synod were joined in the effort 
by the Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod, whose General Relief Commit- 
tee urged congregations of that Synod 
to participate. 

Congregations of the NLC’s partici- 
pating church bodies and of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
dispatched their clothing to LWR ware- 
houses. In many cities these congrega- 
tions worked together to promote the 
drive and loaded clothing into the same 
boxcars. 


The largest amount of clothing gath- 
ered in any one locality was in Greater 
Chicago, where 164,108 pounds were 
received. 

Commenting on the success of the 
appeal, LWF official Nielsen said: “Lu- 
therans of America have again demon- 
strated that they are just too concerned 
about the welfare of their fellow men 
to stand aloof from the misery rampant 
in other lands and to pretend that it 
doesn’t exist. Thousands of additional 
destitute people will be able to receive 
clothing because the response to the 
clothing appeal was so generous.” 


Church Attendance in 
Sweden Reported Low 


Sunday church attendance in Sweden 
averages only 250,000, or 3.3 per cent 
of the entire population, according to 
a report made public by the Lay Work- 
ers Central Office of the State Lutheran 
Church, to which an estimated 95 per 
cent of Swedes belong. 

The report noted, however, that an 
overwhelming majority have their chil- 
dren baptized and confirmed and that 
church weddings are in high favor. It 
also stated that religious radio services 
are very popular, attracting 50 to 60 per 
cent of all radio listeners. 

Since 1952 all members have the 
right to withdraw from the state church, 
but up to the end of 1958, according 
to the report, only 26,369 persons, or 
less than one half of one per cent, have 
renounced membership. 
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Brazilian Granted Australian D. D. 


Prof. Hans Rottmann of Seminario Concordia, 
Porto Alegre, Brazil, at the close of the recent school 
year, received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Concordia Seminary of South Aus- 
tralia, school of the Ev. Luth. Church of Australia. 

Dr. Rottmann has held the chair of New Testa- 
ment exegesis at Porto Alegre since 19527 eAt the 
same time he has been editor of Ev. Luth. Kirchen- 
blatt and of Igreja Luterana, theological magazine of 
our church in Brazil. Since 1953 he has also been 
chairman of the Lutheran Hour board in Brazil. 

A 1934 graduate of the Springfield seminary, he 
held pastorates at Cruz Machado and Sao Leopoldo 
before being called to Porto Alegre. 

Born in Herringhausen, Germany, he is the son 
of Herman and Louise Hollinderbaeumer Rottmann. 
While attending four years at the Diakonenseminar 
d. Rauhen Hauses, Hamburg, he served two years 1n 
the sailors’ mission in that port. 


LETTERS 
(Continued from page 22) 


5) The Missouri Synod at its conven- 
tion in 1956 made this pronouncement: 


“Resolved, (c) 1. That all congregations 
of Synod regard all persons regardless of 
race or ethnic origin living within the 
limits of their respective parishes, and not 
associated with another Christian church, 
as individuals whom God would reach 
with the Gospel of His saving grace 
through the ministry of the local congre- 
gation.” (Proceedings, p. 759) : 

But Synod didn’t stop there. Finally, 
after much debate . . . Synod unanimously 
adopted the following additional pro- 
nouncement: 


“Resolved, (d) That since Christians are 
constrained to do justice and love mercy, 
we acknowledge our responsibility as 
a church to provide guidance for our mem- 
bers to work in the capacity of Christian 
citizens for the elimination of discrimina- 
tion, wherever it may exist, in community, 
city, state, nation, and world.” (P. 759) 

By adopting that resolution, Synod be- 
gan to steer a different course. Its voice 
could no longer remain silent in the face 
of inhuman discrimination and injustice; 
no, not even for the sake of “preaching 
the Gospel” and “saving souls” [Jan. 12 
WITNESS, pp. 6, 7]. One’s witness to Christ 
must be a total witness. The injustices and 
discriminations practiced against lowly 
people in Wilcox County, Alabama, are 
against Christ Himself. They are His 
brethren after the flesh. “Wherefore He is 
not ashamed to call them brethren.” (He- 
brews 2:11) 


6) But more. We must remember that 
as we in segregation “preach the Gospel” 
to those discriminated against, we are at 
the same time, by our silence toward 
the discriminators, confirming them in 
their inhumanity to man and thus cush- 
ioning their ride to hell. 

The following quotation from Kyle Ha- 
selden’s The Racial Problem in Christian 
Perspective (Harpers, 1959) brings out 
very lucidly our sin against the discrim- 
inating community by a one-sided witness 
to Christ. (The author is a Southerner.) 

“If... the white man desecrated his 
religion by making it an instrument to 
content and perpetuate the Negro at a ser- 
vile level of life and in doing so perfected 
a double and self-contradictory morality, 
he has also distorted and weakened his 
Christian ethic by exempting from its sur- 
vey specific areas of life and by eliminating 
from his morality those harder demands 
which apply to a people who are unaccept- 
able as neighbors, friends, and fellow 
Christians because of their color. Man’s 
propensity for an easy, other-worldly Gos- 
ple which concentrates upon personal pie- 
tism and ignores the social problems has 
been well demonstrated in the relationship 
of Christians to most social injustices. It 
needs only to be said here that in regard 
to the racial problem, as also to the other 
social issues, the white man has restricted 
the scope of his moral responsibility to 
members of his own race and reduced the 
intensity of his ethic to a strictly personal 
pietism which ignores Christian responsi- 
bility for the Negro.” 

7) In addition to a number of other 
considerations, the thought until recently 
prevalent among us and now defended and 
advocated by Miss Young is perhaps at 
the center of much wrong thinking: that 
one can actually preach the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ while remaining silent when 
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in full view of the sins of the discrim- 
inators, the prejudiced whites who will 
tolerate no exposure of their brutality. 


8) Another fallacy found in Miss 
Young’s attitude has to do with the doc- 
trine of the church. I shall but mention 
the error involved by calling attention to 
the fact that the church is essentially 
a koinonia. This fellowship, or together- 
ness, cannot be practiced in worship and 
at the Lord’s Table in segregation. 


9) The flesh wants to avoid the suffer- 
ing of the Cross imposed by an unfriendly 
community. That happens when the koi- 
nonia is denied by setting up a pattern of 
segregation in church work, by race-label- 
ing mission work and congregations, and 
by overemphasizing race in the education 
and selection of persons for church work 
on the basis of a very superficial biological 
difference, a greater or lesser degree of 
pigmentation. 

10) Having written concerning the prin- 
ciples involved in the matter of integra- 
tion, I should like to write briefly on what 
I believe to be expedient. 

Expediency is the sole argument pre- 
sented by Miss Young. But she has spent 
her entire life in the heart of Alabama — 
mostly in Wilcox County, I suppose. She 
has been hemmed in on all sides by the 
brutal restrictions placed upon the Negroes 
of that part of the South and has been 
thoroughly conditioned for her viewpoint 
by the pattern of segregation in which she 
has been working. The voice of the Su- 
preme Court, the court suits. of the 
NAACP, and possibly also the near-to- 
home Montgomery bus boycott may seem 
to her disturbing rumblings of agitators 
who will stir the flames of bigotry in her 
community so that even a purely other- 
worldly religion will be disturbed and she 
and others with her will have to give up 
their proclamation or suffer. 

Perhaps she doesn’t realize at this point 
that there is a race issue that is worldwide 
and that segregation in Alabama, in the 
church as well as in the community, is 
a part of the vicious pattern that is now 
threatening not only the peace of the 
world and the security of our nation but 
the very thing that Miss Young —I am 
convinced —is praying and working for 
day by day —the evangelization of the 
millions of people throughout the world 
who do not as yet know Christ. 


11) Let me call attention to the fact 
emphasized by Rev. Clemonce Sabourin, 
pastor of Mount Zion Church in New 
York City, a graduate of Immanuel Col- 
lege in Greensboro, N.C., that we have 
little of which to boast when we consider 
the very few Negroes who have been won 
for the church in the past eighty years as 
we in the main followed the pattern of 
segregation, the perpetuation of which Miss 
Young advocates. 

And if we are looking for what is practi- 
cal now and what will be in the future, 
the cards are stacked against a system of 
segregation. Negroes are being better ed- 
ucated, they are becoming urbanized, tens 
of thousands of them have fought for what 
has been described to them as freedom 
within the framework of democracy. They 
will not for long tolerate, much less em- 
brace, segregation, especially within the 
church, not even in Alabama. 

_ We cannot in this time of world crisis 
indulge in the luxury of racial segregation. 

_: While the validity of what I have 
written must stand or fall as it faces the 
judgment of the Holy Scriptures, I should 
like to state once again that what I have 
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written is, I believe, in agreement wit 
1956 pronouncements of The Luth; 
Church — Missouri Synod quoted eae 
and especially in keeping with the 
nouncements adopted at San Francisco 
summer. 
(Rev.) ANDREW SCHULZE 
Executive Secretary 
Lutheran Human Relation} 
Association of America 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


Matter of Choice? 


“Is the Church Retarding Integraticd§ 
seems to suggest that I as an individua if 
have a choice in who should be a men: 
of my congregation, that I do HF 
a choice to work for or neglect worl 
for perfect sanctification; or, “To 
the body of Christ one is a matte 
choice and if I am not ready for it n 
I will do it as soon as my sanctifica: 
becomes a bit more perfect.” 

Do we have this choice in the ma 
of Christian education, evangelism, 
stewardship? Even though there is off 
sition to such programs, we do not: 
it wreck the whole program of the chu 
and its work. We constantly strive for ~ 
ideal — the ideal is to make the bod 
Christ one, also among Lutherans. 


(Rev.) KARL THIEL 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“Cannot Legislate’ Explained 


“Is the Church Retarding Integratior 
used a phrase that has been used repo 
edly in our periodicals and can be w 
misleading. The phrase: “The church 
not legislate integration.” 

If the phrase means to say, “The chu 
cannot legislate people to want integ; 
tion,” it is, of course, correct. As 
articles in our periodicals consistently po 
out, only the Holy Spirit Himself workk 
on the human heart through the Gos 
can produce the regeneration, the chai 
in the human heart, that will move pecd 
to want to do what is right. 

But to say that the church cannot le? 
late integration is to exclude the sin} 
racial exclusiveness from church disciplil 
It sets up a double standard. To give: 
illustration: 

It can, in One sense, be said that ‘* 
church cannot legislate faithfulness 
marriage.” It cannot legislate a husbe 
to want to be faithful to his wife. J 
when a husband is unfaithful and cont 
ues to live unrepentant in adultery, 
church can and must legislate. The chu 
says, “This is sin. This you must sti 
or you cannot belong to the church | 
Jesus Christ.” ' 

When a church in a northern city « 
covers that its neighborhood is “changit 
and hesitates to accept nonwhites into | 
membership, the church cannot legisl } 
her people to want to accept them. } 
the church has no right to pussyfoot 
the sin involved here. Here the chual 
must legislate. 


this, to ignore the mission potential whl 
this group of people represents and, 7] 
the sake of economic or other conside+ 
tions, to disobey the Lord’s command | 
win all nations to the fellowship of Ey 
church (and this inevitably means the fif 
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hen you know 


u must provide... 


use you are a Lutheran, you can own Brotherhood 
ider Life Insurance and at remarkably favorable rates. 
it, comes peace of mind from having provided for 
family’s future. Family protection, education, invest- 
t, retirement income—ail are possible with our Brother- 
Provider Plan. Look at these big advantages: *(Based 
ge 25. Slightly higher as you grow older.) 

0,000 of permanent, dividend-paying life insurance. 

f you die at 65, your family actually gets $16,000, yet 
have invested only $7,208. 

you retire at 65, you can get $12,059 cash. 

you are totally disabled before 60, we pay all future 
iums. 


Brotherhood Provider Life Insurance gives you: 


OOOO of family security 
for only 50¢ a day 


All this and more for an investment of just $180.20 a 
year ... about 50¢ a day. You would pay more than this 
for lunch. 

Right now, think about your family—your children, your 
wife—those who look up to you, depend on you. It’s reassur- 
ing to know you can turn to our Lutheran Brotherhood 
Provider when you know you must provide. 

Call your Lutheran Brotherhood representative for full 
details. Join the thousands of Lutherans who enjoy security 
and peace of mind in the bond of Lutheran Brotherhood. 


*Based on current dividend rate, which is not guaranteed. Actual amount 
may be more or less than total premiums paid. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD Life Insurance 


1 legal reserve life insurance society @ 701 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


free. Full-color reproduction of 
Martin Luther window (18” x 24”), 
suitable for framing and display 
in home or classroom. Send your 
name and address today. 
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Notices 


Qrdinations and Installations 


ASTORS 
Installed: ¥ 


Asmus, Gerhardt, St. Martin, Anamoose, and 
Immanuel, Drake, N. Dak., by Robert Pla- 
ens, Jan. 3. , 
Bichon. John L., Our Savior, Columbus, Miss., 
by Pres. Edgar Homrighausen, Dec. 20. 
Lueders, Carl E., Peace, Des Moines, Iowa, 
by A. C. Weber, Dec. 6. 
Lutze, John E., Immanuel, Downers Grove, 
Ill., by A. E. Bohlmann, Jan. 3. | 
Mueller, Martin J., St. Paul, Fredericksburg, 
Iowa, by Eugene F. Kramer, Jan. at 
Peyser, S. Erik K., Trinity, Springfield, Mass., 
by Casimir S. David, Dec. 6. | y 
Rauber, Roland J., Trinity, Manistee, Mich., 
by Walter A. Pieper, Dec. 20. a 
Sawhill, Lawrence W., Redeemer, Winnipeg, 
Man., Can., by L. W. Koehler, Nov. 8. 
Thies, Gerard L., St. Paul, West Plains, Mo., 
and Redeemer, Mountain Home, Ark., by 
Clemens Thies, Jan. 3. 


Installed: TEACHERS 


Bangert, Martin J., St. John, Beloit, Wis., by 
R. G. Friedrichs, Sept. 13. 

Bessert, Ronald K., St. Paul, Sadorus, Ill., by 
Robert W. Koch, Jan. 3. 

Kirchhoff, W. James, Hope, Park Forest, Il., 
by Luther W. Bekemeier, Aug. 16. __ 

Quiram, Cand. Dennis, St. Paul, Harlingen, 
Tex., by H. A. Heckmann, Sept. 6. 

Scholz, Henry A., Concordia School, in Mount 
Olive, Seattle, Wash., by Harold Steinke, 
Sept. 20. ‘ 

Williams, Cand. Douglas, Trinity, Westville, 
Ind., by William A. Busse, Sept. 6. 


Official Notices 


Rev. J. Einar Bach has been appointed 
Counselor of the Herington Circuit to fill the 
unexpired term of Rev. H. William Lieske, 
who accepted a call to another District. — 
W. H. Meyer, President, Kansas District. 


Colloquy 


The Colloquy Committee of the faculty of 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., 
has examined Robert J. Berger, Portland, 
Oreg., and found him to be sound in doctrine 
and well prepared for the office of Lutheran 
teacher in our Synod. We declare him eligi- 
ble for a call.—L. G. Bicxet, Secretary. 


Nominations for Associate 
Professorships 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Exegetical Theology (Old Testament) 


Paul G. Barth, M. A., Buffalo, N. Y., by Faith, 
Elma, N. Y. 

William F. Beck, B.D., Th. D., St. Louis, Mo.: 
Christ, Hickory, N. C.; Salem, Malone, Tex.; 
Bethany, Elmhurst, N.Y.; St.Paul, Em- 
metsburg, Iowa; Grace, Broomall, Pa.; Paul 
C. Dorn, Harvel, Ill. 

Richard F. Behrmann, M. A., Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Our Savior, Ridgecrest, Calif.: Saint 
Stephen, Detroit, Mich.; Emmaus, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Cross, Omaha, Nebr. 

Louis Brighton, B.A., B.D., Decatur, Ill: 
St. Paul, Albany, N. Y.; Bethany, Elmhurst, 
N. Y.; Paul C. Dorn, Harvel, Ill.; St. Paul, 
Emmetsburg, Iowa; Grace, Broomall, Pa.; 
Our Redeemer, Palacios, Tex. 

J. Henry Gienapp, B.D., M.A., Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Trinity, Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Paul, 
Concordia, Mo. 

Carl F. Graesser, Jr., S.T.M., M.A., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.: Our Redeemer, Overland, Mo.; 
Redeemer, Warsaw, Ind.; Luther Memorial, 
Richmond Heights, Mo.; Immanuel, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Norman Habel, S.T.M., Brooklyn, N. Y.: Lu- 
ther Memorial, Richmond Heights, Mo. 

Holland Jones, B.A., S.T.M., St. Louis, Mo.: 
St. Paul, New York, N. Y.; Savior, Bedford, 
Mass.; Concordia, Maplewood, Mo.: Luther 
Memorial, Richmond Heights, Mo.; Holy 
Cross, Springfield, N.J.; Redeemer, War- 
saw, Ind.; Our Redeemer, Overland, Mo.; 
Trinity, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Webster Gardens, 


Webster Groves, Mo.; St. Matthew, New 
Milford, N. J. 
Herbert C. Mueller, 


Lidgerwood, N. Dak.: 
St. John, Upham, N. Dak. 
Martin J. Naumann, B.A., Springfield, IIL: 
First St. Paul, Chicago, Il. 
Daniel E. Poellot, B.D., River Forest, Iil.: 
Trinity, Alma, Mo. 
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John Stach, Ph. D., St. Paul, Minn.: Bethany, 
Chicago, Iil. ; 
Raymond F. Surburg, Ph. D., Th. D., Seward, 

Nebr.: St.Paul, Concordia, Mo.; Christ, 
Lansing, Mich. : ‘ 
N. S. Tjernagel, Ph.D., River Forest, ibe 
Bethany, Chicago, Ill. ; 
Walter H. Wente, Ph.D., Fort Wayne, Ind.: 
Bethany, Chicago, Ill.; Trinity, Alma, Mo. 


Exegetical Theology (New Testament) 


Walter J. Bartling, S.T.M., M.A., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.: Our Redeemer, Overland, 
Mo.; Redeemer, Warsaw,  Ind.; Luther 


Memorial, Richmond Heights, Mo.; Trinity, 
Alma, Mo.; First St.Paul, Chicago, IIL; 
Christ, Lansing, Mich. ar 
Paul G. Barth, M.A., Buffalo, N. Y.: Trinity, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. : ; 
William F. Beck, B.D., Th. D., St. Louis, Mo.: 
Redeemer, Winona, Minn.; St. Paul, Albany, 
N. Y.; St. Peter, Delhi, Ont., Can.; St. Paul, 


Cuba, Mo.; Immanuel, Perryville, Mo.; 
Bethany, Elmhurst, N. Y.; Paul C. Dorn, 
Harvel, Ill.; St.Paul, Emmetsburg, Iowa; 
Grace, Broomall, Pa.; Our Redeemer, Pa- 
lacios, Tex- 

Louis Brighton, B.A., B.D., Decatur, II: 
Salem, Malone, Tex.; Bethany, Elmhurst, 
N. Y.; Paul C. Dorn, Harvel, Ill.; St. Paul, 


Emmetsburg, Iowa; Grace, Broomall, Pa. 

Frederick W. Danker, B.A., B.D., St.Louis, 
Mo.: St.Paul, New York, N.Y.; Savior, 
Bedford, Mass.; Concordia, Maplewood, 
Mo.; Luther Memorial, Richmond Heights, 
Mo.; Holy Cross, Springfield, N.J.; Holy 
Cross, Nederland, Tex.; Webster Gardens, 
Webster Groves, Mo.; St. Matthew, New 
Milford, N.J.; Trinity, Hoffman, I1l.; First 
Lutheran, Texarkana, Tex.; St. John, Mo- 
nett, Mo. 

Richard T. Du Brau, Ph. D., Oakland, Calif.: 
Bethany, Chicago, IIll.; St. Paul, Concordia, 
M 


0. 
Charles D. Froehlich, S.T.M., M. A., Maple- 
wood, Mo.: Immanuel, Houston, Tex. 


Ralph Gehrke, M.A., Watertown, Wis.: Lu- 
ther Memorial, Richmond Heights, Mo. 
Norman Gienapp, Ph.D., Concordia, Mo.: 


Zions Mitchell, S. Dak.; Bethany, Chicago, 


Ii. 

Robert G. Hoerber, M. A., Ph. D., Fulton, Mo.: 
St. Paul, California, Mo. 

Walter H. Koenig, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edgar M. Krentz, B.D., M.A., St. Louis, Mo.: 
Our Redeemer, Overland, Mo.; Redeemer, 
Warsaw, Ind.; Luther Memorial, Richmond 
Heights, Mo.; Bethany, Chicago, Ill. 

Willis Laetsch, B. A., B.D., Mascoutah, IIL: 
Trinity, Nashville, Il. 

Eric C. Malte, Ph. D., Fort Wayne, Ind.: Faith, 
Elma, N. Y. 

Eugene Nissen, B.D., M.A., Fort Wayne, 
Ind.: St. Paul, Concordia, Mo. 

Albert Riep, B.Ed., M.A., Edmonton, Alta., 
Can.: Trinity, Alma, Mo. 

Karl W. Rutz, M. A., St. Louis, Mo.: Holy 
Trinity, Macon, Ga. 


Trinity, 


Correspondence regarding these candidates 
should be addressed to the undersigned on 
or before March 1, 1960. — Dr. FrepEric Nigp- 
ner, Secretary, Board of Control, 609 N. Sixth 
St., St. Charles, Mo. 


Nominations for Associate 
Professorships 
Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn. 


Music Education 


Robert Bergt, St. Louis, Mo., by Bethl 
St. Paul, Minn. Z oa 
Albert Grauer, Raleigh, N.C.: St. Paul, Cof- 
feyville, Kans.; Our Savior, Rochester, N. Y. 
Willard F. Luecke, North Miami, Fla.: Im- 
manuel, Lewiston (Silo), Minn. 


Paul oO. Manz, St.Paul, Minn.: Mt. Olive, 
Minneapolis; Redeemer, St. Paul: St. Paul, 
Montevideo, Minn.; Zion, Cologne, Minn. 

Carlos Messerli, Seward. Nebr.: Nazareth 
Chicago, Ill. ; 

Erwin M. Meyer, Saginaw, Mich.: Trinity, 


ic Jonesville, Minn. 
erber uechterlein, Fort Wayne, Ind.: - 
hovah, St. Paul. ogee 


Arthur W. Schoenoff, Odebolt, Iowa: Trinity, 


Odebolt, Iowa; Trinity, Glenwood, Iowa; 
Immanuel, Pomeroy, Iowa; St. Paul, Sac 
City, Iowa. 

Humanities 


G. Waldemar Degner, Milwaukee, Wis.: in- 
é pe Nera) Minn. Ae ee 
Tic, i eintzen, Springfield, ae ini 
é Northfield, ce pringfield, Il.: Trinity, 
. Richard Klann, New York, N. Y.: St. Mat- 

thew, New Milford, OS SEN 
brooklyn, MU es (0) N. J.; St. Mark, 

oodrow W. Kurth, Pittsburg, K BS i 

Paul, Coffeyville, Kans. z — ot 
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Wilfred Langefeld, Seward, Nebr.: Beth 
St. Paul. ‘ 

Eugene Linse, Jr., St. Paul, Minn.: Redd 
St. Paul; St. Paul, Montevideo, Minn.;; 
ity, Janesville, Minn.; Trinity, Moe 
Wis.; Zion, Cologne, Minn. 

Albert H. Miller, M.A., Edmonton, 
Can.: Jehovah, St. Paul. — 
Wilbert H. Rosin, Concordia, Mo.: T® 

Northfield, Minn. , 

Paul G. Stelter, Oakland, Calif.: T? 
Northfield, Minn. ’ J 

M. T. Wolfram, Tucson, Ariz.: Messialii 
ver City, N. Mex. 


Any additional correspondence regé 
these candidates should be addressed 1# 
undersigned within three weeks of the | 
cation of this notice.— Rev. H. W. 
Secretary, Board of Control, Concordiag 
lege, St. Paul, Minn. 


Nominations for Executive Secret 
Board for World Missions 


Dr. Eugene R. Bertermann, St. Louis, 
Rev. Le Roy E. Buuck, Auburn, Ind. | 
Prof. William J. Danker, St. Louis, Mc 
Dr. Louis H. Deffner, Wichita, Kans. 
Rev. Herman A. Etzold, Bloomington,, 
Rev. Roy G. Gesch, Oceanside, Calif. 
Dr. William H. Hillmer, St. Louis, Mo 
Rev. Everard W. Hinrichs, Portland, 
Dr. Herman H. Koppelmann, St. Louis 
Rev. Justus P. Kretzmann, Florissant, , 
Dr. Martin L. Kretzmann, Nagercoil, | 
India 
Rev. W. Harry Krieger, Traverse City, 
Rev. F. Dean Lueking, River Forest, 
Rev. Paul R. Martens, Memphis, Tenm 
Dr. Herman A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.. 
Rev. Herbert C. Meyer, Pennsauken, | 
Rev. Erwin L. Paul, Forest Park, Ill. 
Rev. Edwin E. Pieplow, Fort Worth, 7 
Dr. Martin C. Poch, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dr. W. A. Poehler, St. Paul, Minn. 
Rev. Winfred A. Schroeder, Honolulu, ,|J# 
Hawaii 
Rev. C. Thomas Spitz, Jr., Affton, Mo.. 
Rev. William von Spreckelsen, Orlando 
Prof. Walter W. Stuenkel, Milwaukee, , 
Dr. Roland P. Wiederaenders, Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 
Rev. George W. Wittmer, St. Louis, 
Rev. Martin J. Zschoche, St. Joseph, 
Any correspondence regarding these c 
dates should reach the undersigned bd 
March 30, 1960.—L. C. Wuerrrret, Secreé 
Nominations Committee for Executive 
taries, 2 Seminary Terrace, Clayton 5, 


Available 


Twenty pews in good shape at now 
cost. Write: Lawrence BETHKE, Elgin, I 


Pastors: Changes of Address 


Asmus, Gerhardt C., Anamoose, N. Da 

Boysen, Albert M., 1875 Cedar, Paris, | 

Bruss, Adolf M., em., 7805 Genesta, 
ton 23, Mo. 

Diers, Alvin C., 200 Pecan, McAllen, 

Eddleman, James L., 221 14th St., Port 
thur, Tex. 

Fritz, John D., 704 19th Ave., S., 
Forks, N. Dak. 

Fuelling, Daniel W., 13500 Spring, Gn 
view, Mo. 

Gall, John D., Newtown Ave., Norv 
Conn. 

Grundmeier, Russell M., 3209 South 
Ave., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Batters Herbert G., 138 S. 11th St., Cz} 


Heinecke, Paul T., 20508 Poinciana, 
troit 40, Mich. 


Peroninson.: Paul, 21 Decker Dr., Winad 
n 


Kieschnick, Alton R., 
School, Fort Slocum, N. 


Army Chay} 
Kunsch, Ernest J., 418 67th St., Broo 


PAD, WE NG 
Pane Marcus T., 4250 Don Juan, Abii 
ex. 
Merrell, Gene, 3421 N. Park Ave., Indiaq 
olis 5, Ind. 


Meyer, Walter C., 9525 w. Palmetto # 
Milwaukee 22, Wis. 


Schwab, Adolph G., em., 222 y 
Edmonds, Wash. ae 4 


Thaler, Earl J., 32 Br i +] 

Raa: done 7, Conn. pipe tes 
aetjen, Herman C., 4506 Rodeo 
Apt. 4, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


Teachers: 


Brakenhoff, Loren, 1608 South Carr 
lia, Mo. : 


Shoemaker, Geor e; 202) E. 
coma 4, Washes ees 


LETTERS 
(Continued from page 28) 


ip of our altar too!) is sin!” We can- 
ive unrepentant in this sin and still 
to be behaving like the church of 
Christ! 

“wait until the people are ready” 
e a horrendous mixing of Law and 
el. We don’t “wait until the husbands 
ady” before we tell them they must 
ithful to their wives or be subject to 
h discipline. By what right do we 
a different standard here? Is it the 
f offending “faithful members”? The 
se” given to faithful members by 
rch which “prematurely” legislates 
ation must be quite similar to the 
e given to the Corinthians when Paul 
e-lashed them for their moral laxity 
egislated that a man be excommuni- 
(1 Corinthians 5). Paul was much 
concerned with the offense which 
sin gave to the world and to God! 
are concerned that our approach be 
gelical,’ and this is proper. But 
can be no evangelical approach with- 
s counterbalance: an uncompromis- 
eaching of the Law, a call to repent- 
and an awareness that there comes 
e when the church must legislate. 

en an all-white congregation of the 
refuses to permit a nonwhite fel- 
hristian to worship with them in 
church (and this is the issue, no 
r what individual Southern Negroes 
say about their personal preference, 
w graciously they may receive the 
), this is sin. And to say that “the 
h cannot legislate integration” in the 
is to deny ourselves the use of a tool 
S inevitably a part of every “evangeli- 


view of the offense which the sin of 
exclusiveness within the church is 
g in undermining the Christian Gos- 
1 around the world, is it really un- 
elical to insist that the time to legis- 
Ss now? 

t is true that our church body today 
ot legislate integration,” it is not 
se it would be un-Lutheran to do so. 
because we have until now not re- 
the Spirit-given strength that a 
democratic church body such as 
with its human voting assemblies 
uman pastors and “independent” con- 
tions, must have in order properly 
ply the Law of God and sound Lu- 
church discipline in these matters. 


(Rev.) DoNaLD V. BECKER 
icago, Ill. 


rs Constructive Article 


the Church Retarding Integration?” 
ers primarily the situation in Ala- 
and promotes the attitude: “When 
abama, do as the Alabamans do.” 
e surface this would seem to be good 
, considering that St. Paul tells us 
Corinthians 9:22 that he was “all 
to all men.” St. Paul tells of his 
gness to conform to customs in order 
ore souls might be gained for Christ. 
seems to be the stand advocated by 
rticle. However, let us look deeper 
t. Paul’s actions. Does he ever com- 
ise Christ’s Christianity as he con- 
to the customs of various people? 
he does not compromise Christ’s 
tianity (I say “Christ’s Christianity” 
se anyone else’s Christianity would 
ibject to human weaknesses). 

is my belief that the church’s con- 
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formity to customs — be they Alabaman, 
Missourian, Washingtonian, etc. — must 
draw the line when Christ’s Christianity 
is about to be compromised in matters of 
human relations as well as in other mat- 
ters. 

Is the church being intimidated by the 
world? Are the church’s actions to be 
regulated by those who find integration 
“unacceptable”? Is not the church to be 
regulated by Christ? Should not those 
Christians within our church who find 
themselves to be “unresolved” to the reso- 
lutions [on combating racial discrimina- 
tion] do a little praying for themselves, 
that they might come to a compliance with 
Christ rather than the world? Can the 
blind lead the blind? Can the prejudiced 
lead the prejudiced to better human re- 
lations? 

Instead of an article such as “Is the 
Church Retarding Integration?” (an ar- 
ticle which seems to plead patience with 
worldly ways, which refers to a Christian 
action as a “stumbling block”) I would 
prefer to read an article which fosters 
love toward the Negro, which promotes an 
acceptance of the Negro as equal. Yes, 
I would prefer an article which construc- 
tively “educates,” “motivates,” “prays,” 
and “works” FOR integration, not when 
the opportunity arises but (in the words 
of the St. Paul resolution). “wherever it 
may exist.” It is always “opportune” to 
do Christ’s will. 


(Rev.) Murray W. MartTIN 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Misgivings About Questions 


I have some misgiving about the type 
of questions that were asked Miss Rosa 
J. Young. May not the questions in that 
article suggest that our past and present 
approach to the American Negro is all 
good, that we have nothing to repent in 
this area of our church life? 

Also, while I respect our elderly sister 
in Christ, Miss Young, for her dedicated 
service to the Kingdom in segregated Ala- 
bama, I am wondering whether the an- 
swers to the same questions might not 
have been quite different had they been 
directed to our most effective and gifted 
Negro clergymen in the Missouri Synod. 


(Rev.) NORMAN BRANDT 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“Most Welcome” 


Thank you for the timely article “Is 
the Church Retarding Integration?” So 
much has been written and said that an 
opinion from Miss Rosa Young is most 
welcome. I fear many of us overlook 
many factors in our zeal to enforce inte- 
gration, and our church should be among 
the first to rectify and clarify these factors. 
The church, too, should remain calm and 
firm when confronted with such important 
issues and not just “go along” with popu- 
lar opinions. 


St. Louis, Mo. Mrs. OLLIE SCHULZ 


In a forthcoming issue of the 
Witness the various points of 


view expressed in these and all 


other ‘‘Letters’’ on integration will 
be summarized and evaluated 
for further study and discussion. 
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Protests Pro-integration 


I want to protest the attitude of your 
magazine on integration. 

Any magazine as pro-integration as your 
Jan. 12 issue is unfit to be seen in any 
decent home. 

God separated the races. 
Way. 


Spirit Lake, Idaho 


Keep it that 


ARNOLD RISTAN 


“You Are Hurting Us” 


You cause us much trouble here in the 
Southland. A number of my people have 
already called me up, protesting the con- 
tinued emphasis on integration within the 
church. This was prompted by the recent 
WITNESS, which carried the heading, “Is 
the Church Retarding Integration?” 

While the interview with Miss Rosa J. 
Young was excellent, nevertheless the 
heading referred to above was quite mis- 
leading. The answer obviously expected 
was “Yes.” 

Many of us believe —as Miss Young 
stated — that the work of the church is 
that of missions — to win people. This is 
done in various ways according to areas 
of work. If attemipts at integration hinder 
us in this work, then why press for inte- 
gration within the church? If experience 
shows that the work of missions can better 
be carried out by dual efforts, then why 
continually harp on integrating the church? 

I dislike people calling up and saying, 
“Cancel my subscription to the LUTHERAN 
WItwEss” — and, brother, they are doing 
it. Keep emphasizing integration and mak- 
ing it a matter of conscience, and there 
will be more cancellations. 

There is something more serious, how- 
ever. The Home Mission Board of Synod 
recommends that a certain number of mis- 
sion stations be opened during the trien- 
nium. Seventeen are suggested for Mis- 
sissippi. Do you think you are helping 
Southern congregations to reach this goal 
by playing up integration? You are hurt- 
ing us. It is difficult enough to build Lu- 
theran congregations in the South without 
hearing those northern voices telling us the 
church ought to be integrated. Brother, 
that really goes over big with the un- 
churched Southerner! 

If you can’t give us some help in reach- 
ing our goal, at least don’t hinder us and 
make the work more difficult. Speaking 
of racial justice is one thing, but insisting 
that the church must be integrated is quite 
another. Let us do mission work but not 
insist that it must be done everywhere in 
the same manner. ; 

You might suggest that some of these in- 
tegration theorists volunteer their services 
for a year or two in the Southland and 
try out their theories. It’s much easier to 
expound one’s views behind an editorial 
desk in northern areas, but it is our own 
Southern workers, whom the church has 
sent to do mission work, who must deal 
at first hand with these problems. How 
about easing up on this subject and spend-. 
ing our energies in the field of missions! 

(Rev.) WM. G. KENNELL 

Montgomery, Ala. 


“Most Enlightening” 


“Is the Church Retarding Integration?” 
was most enlightening. : 

If more of us followed the views of 
Rev. Kettner and Miss Young, what ap- 
pears to be a big problem would just 
vanish away. 


Bel-Nor, Mo. FRANCIS FREE 
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The members and management of Aid Association for Luther- 
ans are keenly aware of the blessings enjoyed by their fraternal 
society. With a sense of deep gratitude, AAL presents this 
report to you. 


HOW AAL SERVES 
SYNODICAL CONFERENCE LUTHERANS 


Ever since 1902, Aid Association for Lutherans has been dedicated exclusively - 
to serving the members of Synodical Conference Lutheran congregations — 
now numbering 2,750,000. This service takes four major forms: 


1. 520 TRAINED INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVES 


A national network of carefully trained Lutheran field representatives brings 
professional life insurance counsel and help to the members of congregations 
affiliated with the Synodical Conference. 


2. CHRISTIAN FRATERNAL ACTIVITIES 


Membership in AAL has reached 570,000. Banded together in 3508 local AAL 
branches, members enjoy mutual Christian fellowship. They also join in fos- 
tering special programs of Lutheran charity. 


3. LOANS TO CHURCHES 
AAL provides mortgage loans to Lutheran churches, schools, and to other in- | 
stitutions connected with the Synodical Conference, at preferential rates. 
Through these AAL investments, currently approximately $30,000,000, mem- 
bers participate in helping the great expansion of our church’s facilities for 
worship, education and service. 


4. BENEVOLENCES 


Members of AAL are participating partners in a substantial program of be- 
nevolences. This includes financial grants to worthwhile projects involving 
Synodical Conference churches, their organizations and members. AAL also 
grants scholarships to deserving Lutheran students at our church colleges. 


You will enjoy taking in all these fraternal activities. AAL invites you and 
your family to consider joining — and to share in the Special Difference AAL 
members enjoy — LOWER NET COST life insurance protection. Call your 
local AAL counselor. 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


} Two booklets have been prepared for you to explain | 

| in detail how AAL serves Lutherans. Just fill in your | 

name and address, and mail. (LW60) = 
AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS « APPLETON, WIS. : Ss 

| | Enjoy the ie 

| Nome Special Difference ye! 
ee AAL members share — 3 

| | LOWER NET COST 

| <ity or Post Office State | life insurance 

| MST Oi es ae congregation | 


